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Number 4! 


THE SHADOW OF SAINT PETER. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


BEAUTIFUL old legend of the apostolic days 


Comes floating down the ages, through their vast and 





crowded ways, 
That when Saint Peter’s shadow on the sick and wounded fell 


It stilled the throb of anguish, and e’en made the dying well. 


’Twas but Saint Peter’s shadow, as he trod the thronging street, 
Or journeyed on the highway, oft with weary heart and feet, 
Yet where it fell came blessing, in the desert or the mart, 


To Jew and Greek and Gentile, in the body and the heart! 


And blind and halt and leper followed Peter on his way, 
In hope the healing shadow as he passed might on them lay, 
A wondrous, mighty virtue, for it purified the soul 


And banished pain and sickness and restored the nature whole. 


And thus it is Affliction her dark shadow o’er us throws, 
And life is reft of beauty and our days are black with woes, 
Yet, if beneath that shadow we but low and passive lie, 


Our souls shall know the healing ere the shadow passes by; 


For Sorrow’s holy angel a forbidding aspect wears 
To greet us, but departing smiles upon us, e’en through tears, 
As morning’s rosy brightness follows gloom of sullen night, 


As near the Vale of Shadows stands the lofty Mount of Light. 
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A $4.00 Bible 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


1894 


We offer it FREE. 
‘©The Congregationalist’’ Teacher's 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 
new subscriber with - - - - $6 
For 88.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 
Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 
an old or new subscriber) and a copy 


of the Biblefor - - - - -§§ 


THE ‘* CONGREGATIONALIST ’’ TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. — 





Size—closed, 44 x 6§ x 1 
inches. The text occu- 
pri ing about 1,000 pages; 

“ Helps " 500 pages. 


Type— a special size, very 
dfs 


lined, silk sewed, red 
under gold edges. 


The Helps—entirely 
new and unusually full 


tinct, larger than and complete, edited b 
Nonpareil, clear as Min- the most eminent Ame: 
ion. canand British scholars, 


supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concord- 
ance, harmony, gazet- 
teer, chronological 
seal, divinity circuit, tables, &c., and by many 
round corners, leather new maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 
THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copies of the Bible, sent 
postpaid for &3.25. 


. yRrn quality 
thin and clear white. 


Binding—best French 


The Congregationalist was established in 
1816 and has long been recognized as the 
national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. It isa 
religious paper perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the whole family circle. It has not 
a dull page. It does not use padding; every 
line is valuable and worth reading. Illus- 
trations of high grade are frequently intro- 
duced, The new form (magazine page) gives 
universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever. Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subscription, 3 months, 


25 cents ; 6 months, $1.00. 
new name with $6 


Send 
Receive 


The Congregationalist, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


your renewal and a 


two papers and 
the $4.00 Bible. 


The Congregationalist 


2 October 1893 








NOW READY!!! 
THE NEW BDITIoON 


OF THE 


GENUINE “OXFORD” TEAC 
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> BIBLE 


Revised Throughout by the Soundest Biblical Authorities in Accordance 
with the Most Recent Investigations. 


WITH NEW HELPS AND A_ MACNIFICENT NEW SERIES OF maps 


Specially prepared to illustrate the geography of Palestine and the adjacent countries, from the earliest times 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and embodying the most recent discoveries down to March, 1893, 


The Most Complete Teacher’s Bible in Existence. 





HIS well-known volume in its 

present form has lost nothing 
of its former utility, but is fur- 
ther enriched with new authen- 
tic information of every descrip- 
tion, arranged with the closest 
attention to facility of reference. 
Thus enlarged, the book has be- 
come by far the most instructive 


and exhaustive compendium of every “4 


kind of information essential to 
Biblical study, and will be found 
An Invaluable Companion for 
Every Minister, Teacher 
and Private Student. 


Every Genuine Copy Has the 
Title-Page as Shown 
Opposite. 





THE S. S. TEACHER’S EDITION. 


HOLY BIBLE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


1] TRAKSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGVES: AND WITH THE FORMER 


TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED. 
BY HIS MAJESTTS SPECIAL COMMAND. 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES. 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. AMEN CORNER. 
New Yorn: 33, East (rn Stace. 


(Oxrene Factumne Seuee te. 


In every division of the work frequent reference has been made to the Revised Version, a competent 
knowledge of which is universally regarded as invaluable and indispensable to Bible students. 


Eleven Editions—SIX ON FINE WHITE PAPER, FIVE ON THE FAMOUS “OXFORD” “ PAPER, 


AT PRICES 


FROM $1.25 TO 820.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUE 


ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Sole Agents in the United States for ‘‘Oxford”’ 
Union Square, 


33 East 17th Street, 


Bibles, Prayer-Books, Etc., 
New York. 





or only Ha armony wtteks ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful anes any —s. I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE. 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties, 
Wo. H. SHERwoop. 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
MIL LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently nrg. 
LARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the ome problem, 
. MOLLENHAUER. 


Delightfully clear, Hannsson WILpD. 


Plainly expressed and easi:y understood. 
Jos. H. Girtines. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinxati—New York—Chicago. 





CHERKMERHUKN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established, 1855. 

3 East M478 STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ul; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvVEeReTT O, Fisk & Co, 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Boe tose, OF MUSIC. Cart FaE.tsn, 


Director. 
The Leading Geehanwabery of America. 


In addition nd its mmoquated s pousions advan pntagee, 
exceptional 0; ao provides for the 
study of Teecuten. the podme Modern 

guages. The admirably ne bP Ray 
or its. Calen- 


safe and inviti residence 
dar Free, 
mare, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL, 





EME 
EROUS COMPLETE STORIES of ehurbin 
dey aud the beginning of a NEW AND ORIG AL 
SERIAL STORY, entitle 


‘*WHICH OF THEM?” 


besides New Music, FMBROIDERY DESIGNS ee 
The most complete magazine for ladies pit en 


Price, comes carly. 9, ged 
"OEE INTERNATIONAL NEWS OOMPANY, New York 








The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory ‘Sunday: 
School So Songs issued this Season. 


. ww H. 
SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. "oc 


DOAN 


c copy if ordered oy mal 
$30.00 per 100. | *SevctRen Dy tree on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
16 F. 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., htoage. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


hool for Gi ast 54 
Reop Seems "*Brimary, Academic and Uolee Collegiate 
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—T. Y. Crowell & 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 





Co., 


Eliot’s (George) Complete Works. 


ling Novels, Poems, Essays, and her 
iteena Letters,” by her husband. Printed 


new 
a and illustrated by Frank 


and H. W. Peirce. 
Popular 


electrotype plates made from large 


T. Merrill 


Edition, with half-tone illustrations. 


The only low-priced edition containing the 


“Life and Letters’ complete. 
6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00; 6 


vols., half 


russia, marbled edges, $7.50; 6 vols., half 


pebble, calf, gilt top, $8 40; 6 vol 
gilt top, $12.00. J 
English tinish paper, illustrated 


s., half calf, 


Fine Edition printed on fine 


with photo- 


gravure froutispieces, 10 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, $30.00. 


While there is always discussion as to the 


continuance of the popularity of 
ens and Thackeray, the position 


Scott, Dick- 
of George 


Eliot as a novelist seems to remain unshaken, 


even unassailed. 


Handy Volume Classics i 
and Poetry. 


38 volumes in dainty omit 
illustrated and the choicest Boo 
15 


day Gifts. new volumes 


season, ViZ.: 


n Prose 


charmingly 
ks for Holi- 
added this 


“Byron,” “ Bryant,” Shelley,” ‘ Ethics 
of the Dust,’ “‘Queen of the Air,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. 


Browning.” ‘‘Tales from Sh 


akespeare,”’ 


“Keats,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 


Early Poems,” 
line,” “‘Abbe Constantine,” 
Early Poems,” “ Lowell’s Ear 
“Poems by Two Brothers.” 
Cloth, vellum finish, gilt top, 
cloth, $1.00; half leather, $1.25 
$1.50; 
fall leather, $2.00 per volume. 


“ Longfellow’s 


** Evange- 


‘* Whittier’s 


ly Poems,” 


75c.; parti- 
; full silk, 


half calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50; 


U#” Descriptive catalogue sent on appli- 


cation. 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


Complete edition, with an introduction by 


JoHN Moruey. Printed on fine 


paper, and 


illustrated with portrait and original photo- 


gravures by E. H, Garrett. 


2 vols., boxed. 


12mo, cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt top, 
per vol., $1.50; white back and corners, 


fancy paper on side, gilt tup, per 


vol., $1.50; 


silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, 


gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and im- 


portant publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N. Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 





Foreign 
® Missionary 


‘Books 


Morning Light in Many Lands. 
By Rev. DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 8vo, $2.00. 


Forty Years Among the Zulus. 


By Rev. JosiAn TYLER, missionar 
C.F.M. Illustrated, $1.25. : 


Talks on the Veranda in a 
Land. 
By Rev. C. 


( 
F.M. $1.25 


>? 


’. TRACY, missionary of 


rT) 


of the A. B. 
Far-away 


the A. B.C. 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. 


By Rey. J. L. ATKINSON, missionary of the 
hy -M. Illustrations by Japanese artists. 
+) 


Honda the Samurai. 


By Rev. WittiAM ELLIOT GRIFEI 
thor of “ 


lustrations, $1.50. 
Story of a Heathen. 

SyH.L. READE. pp. 82. 60 cents. 
Protestant Foreign [issions. 
By Professor CHRISTLIEB. $1.00. 
Faith Working by Love. 

By D. T. FISKE, D.D. $1.50. 


8, D.D., au- 


The Mikado’s Empire,” ete. With il- 


Woman and Her Saviour in Persia. 


Life 
B 


Martyr Church of 
By Rev. WILLIAM ELuis. $1.75. 


On Horseback in Ca 
By Rev. J. 0. Be og } 





With illustrations and a map. 16mo, $1.25. 


Scenes in the Mountains of Ararat. 
¥ MOSES PAYSON PARMELEE. $1.25. 


Madagascar. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CRICAGO. 


The Congregationalist 








A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 





The International Teachers’ Bibles. 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


New Helps. 

New Maps. 

Fine Bindings. 
Clear Print. 
Minimum Size. 
Moderate Prices. 
The Only Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 
Helps or Aids 
Prepared by Both 
American and 
English Scholars. 





London Clear Type 
Edition. 


Following is a partial list of those whe ae 
sisted in the preparation of the new Iinter- 
national Helps or Aids: 

Rev.C. H. H. Wright, D. D., M. A., Ph. D., Editor, England. 

Rev. James Stalker, D. D., author of “Imago Christi,” 

Scotland. 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Rev. George Adum Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 

—_, > = Dunning, D. D., Editor The Congregationakist, 

hOston. 

Rev. A. R. Faussett, D.D., Canon and Prebendary of 

York, England. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., New York. 

Rev. ah Me Millan, D. D., LL. D., F. R. 8. E., Scotland, 

Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., Caius College, Cambridge, and 
ae Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
engiand. 


Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., Sunday School Journal, 
New York. 
Theophilus G. Pinches, M.R.A.8, British Museum, 


London. 

Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., President Chicago University, 
“ye 

malor D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 

Major C. R. Conder, R.E.D.C.L., LL. D., M.R.A.8., Eng. 


An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 
Bibles, from actual survey, by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploration 


Society. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with large, clear type, 
durably bound, with modern practical Helps, new revised maps, and reason- 
able in price? The International Bibles answer the above requirements. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text. .Reference and 


Teachers’ Bibles, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00. 


First-Class Booksellers. 


Sold by all 


Ask your dealer for them and take no other. 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 





INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Parties will leave Boston ria Chicago and the Santa 
Fé Route November 16and December 7 for PASA- 
DENA, LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, BRIV- 
EKRSLDE, SANTA BARBARA, MUNTE- 
REY. and other awe ply ne Each trip will be 
made in a Special Truin of Magnificent Pullman 
Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. They provide for visits to all the leading Cali- 
fornia resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until October, 1894, or with any one of Ten Re- 
turning Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 

Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
the principal Pacitic Coast resorts. 


Additional California Excursions: 
ll and 30, February 20 and 22, and March 8 an 

Excursions to Mexico: January 30, February 20 
and March 13. 


January 9, 
d 13. ad 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desired. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 








baths. Send for illustrated circular, 








NEW BOOKS. 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CLEWS TO HOLY WRIT: or a 
Chronological Scripture Cycle. 


A scheme for studying the whole Bible in its historical 
order during three years. Especially valuable as a 
text-book for schools aud Bible classes. By MARY 
L. G. PETRIE, B.A. 12mo, $1.50. 

“In these days of increased and earnest Bible study 
this timely volume will be hailed as a friend. It ia just 
what systematic readers of the Word of God will find 
helpful to the last degree. It is not a dry, barren com- 
mentary, but a bundle of lively suggestions.”—J. ¥. 0d- 
server. 

FROM OLIVET TO PATMOS: The First 
Christian Century in Picture and Story. By 
Lovise SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, author of “ The Bible 
in Picture and Story” and “ The Life of Christ in Pic- 
ture and Story.” 4to, 264 pp., profusely illustrated, 
$1.50. 

HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1804. By Rev. 
DAVID J. BURRELL, D. D., and Rev. J. D. BURRELL. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Rich in truth and suggestive. Exceedingly helpful to 
pastors and teachers of advanced classes. 

“THE MORNING COMETH.” Popular ser- 
mons by Rev. Davip J. BURRELL, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 
Dr. Burrell has the faculty of getting at the root of 

a passage and stating it tersely and pointedly. 

THE CHEQUE HOOK OF THE BANK 
OF FAITH: Precious Promises Arranged 
for Daily Use. With brief comments by C. H. 
SPURGEON. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ His writings consist of condensed wisdom and spicy 
sayings which will be relished by young and old.” 
SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. % vols. 12mo. 

In a neat chestnut case. $25 net. 


Cx ed of books of unusual excellence and adapted 
to the various ayes found in Sabbath schools. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and 50 EAST 234 STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chica Poi, B13 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San , 735 Market St. 
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REVELL’S NEW Books 
g James S. Dennis. D.D. 
Foreign Missions After a Century 


Gyo: CNR ei neo 0k aya a SS ‘os baw 1.56 
Being six lectures delivered before the Princeton 
Theologica Seminary, (the first course of the newly 
instituted Student's Lectures on Missions.) as follows: 
I. The Message of Foreign Missions to the Church, 
II. The Meaning of the Macedonian Vision. III. The 
Conflicts of the Foreign Field. J, Problems of 
Theory and Method in Missions. V. The Controver. 
ties of Christianity with Opposing Religions. VI. 

Summary of Success. 

F. B. Meyer, B.A. 

Joshua, and the Land of Promise 
Being the sixth volume of “Old Zestament 
Flervees.” 320, GO, 2.5.2 isss'e bc 1.0¢ 
The author's reputation as prince among writers of 

devotional books is fully sustained by this, his latest 


volume. 
Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
The Young Preacher 


CLR Me oO ar es GAN OAR 
A companion volume to the author's popular work, 
“ How to Be a Pastor.’ Consists of practical advice 
to his young brethren. 
Gavin Carlyle, M.A. 
Adolph Saphir, D.D.: A Memoir 
With photogravure portrait. Large 8vo, cloth, 
RMN). Gc cedns ss Ab seed,b eeeern: 2.25 
‘*“An interesting biography of a very interesting 
man. He was aman of genius who had received a 
areful education, was familiar with literature and 
philosophy, but laid every talent, natural or acquired, 
ut the foot of the cross.”’- The Christian /ntelliges:cer. 
Evelyn Everett-Green. 
Namesakes: The Story of a Secret 


Illustrated. 8vo, cloth...... ........ .50 
A.very interesting narrative, turning upon the cis- 
uppearance and subsequent disinheritance of an elc et 
son and his return after his brother’s elder son. his 
namesake. had come into possession of the property. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will te sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by Comes 
Fleming H.Revell Company 
New York: 1i2 Fifth Avenue 
Cuicaco: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 





SOEVOSSVSSVSiSOssesess 


A common PROBLEM which today 
confronts every church and pastor: ° 


How to make the Sunday 
Evening Services Attract- 
ive, Interesting and Helpful. 


As an aid to the solution of this prob- 
lem THE CONGREGATIONALIST offers 
a series of orders of worship, to be 
issued semi monthly and known as 


“The Congregationalist” 
... SERVICES ... 


They will be carefully prepared, reason- 
ably short, embracing responsive read- 
ings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one 
central thought and adapted for use 
with or without a choir. An outline 
of each service will appear in the 
Congregationalist, and the service im- 
mediately thereafter will be issued as 
a convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


Subscriptions for single copies of the Serv- 
ices, Series of 1893-1894, two complete services 
each month to be sent as issued, 25 cents. 


No. I will be a Harvest Service suit- 
able for the Sunday before or after 
Thanksgiving, and will be published 
October 26. This will be followed by 
Services for Forefathers’ Day, New 
Year’s Day and others on general 
themes. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


HODDBDVSSVFSVSHSHSHOSFSHSEOHSSVSVDWSVSHOVSBVOVWSNVGVAD 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each, postpaid. 


: 
: 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 





The Congregationalist 


12 October 1893 





. i 
Just Ready, in 1 Volume, 668 Pages, Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price $2.50, 





Dictionary of Quotations 


FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, Aphorisms and Sayings of 
wise men in their bearings on Life, Literature, Speculation, Science, Art, Religion and Morals 
especially in the modern aspects of them. With a subject index. Selected and compiled by 
Rev. James Wood, editor of ‘‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.” 1893. : 

It admits both Prose and Poetry and is not confined to one subject or one period. It con. 
tains proverbs, quotations and wise saws culled from all sorts of out-of-the-way sources, old 
and (particularly) new. The wise sayings of a dozen languages are comprised within its 
50,000 references, as well as the crystallized wisdom of the great minds of America, England 
France and Germany. The whole made easily available by the subject index and a novel 
method of paging and numbering the quotations. 


The Boston Herald says: ‘‘A glance at it reveals at once the immense range of the sub- 
jects. .. . It puts the reader at once on the track of the best thoughts of thinking men of all 
ages onagiven topic; . . . suggestive sayings, brief in expression and pointed in application,” 


The Independent (N. Y.) says: ‘‘A new and fresh work, like Mr. Wood’s, adds a great deal, 
He has collected good, quotable matter which has not been put in a dictionary before.” 


_The Outlook (N.Y.) says: ‘‘ The effort has not been to make a collection of ‘ familiar quo- 
tations,’ but rather to mass so large a quantity of pithy and wise sayings that the apt word 


for any occasion may readily be found... . 


library.” 

Musical Groundwork ; 

Being a First Manual of Musical Form and 
History. Principally intended for readers 
with little scientific knowledge of music. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Great Tone Poets.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Chapters on Notation, Scales, Time, Melody, Har- 
mony, Vocal Music, Instrumentation, Schools of 
Music, Events in Musical History, and Styles of the 
Gieat Masters, etc. 


By the above author. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Advice to Singers. 
By Freperick J. Crowgest. Fifth Edition. 
*,* For amateurs or professional use, choir lead- 
ers, etc., this little manual is invaluable. 
In the “Standard Novels.’’ 8vo, neat paper 
covers, price 25 cents each. 
The Old Lieutenant and His Son. 
By NoRMAN MACLEOD. 
Uniform with above: 
The Novels of Charles Kingsley. 
‘““Westward Ho,’ ‘‘Hereward the Wake,” 
“Two Years Ago,” ‘“‘Hypatia,” “Alton 


Locke,” ‘‘ Yeast.’’ 25 cents each. 


Now Ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. The Seventh 
Edition of 
Food and Feeding. 
By Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.C.S. Re- 
written and enlarged. 

“It is of prime import what we eat, how it is pre- 
pared, how and when eaten. . . . Both to housewife 
and to husband this work will be of interest and 
use.” — The Christian Union, N. Y. 

In 16mo, cloth, neat, price 50 cents. 
Etiquette for Girls. 
By Mrs. L. HEATON ARMSTRONG. 


*,* Sensible advice on entering society, intended 
for young ladies who are just leaving school, etc. 





A really valuable addition to the reference 


3 The Handy Information Series, 


Uniform price, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 12mo, cloth, 

attractive designs. 

Daily Dinners. A collection of 366 complete Menus 
for a year, also short description of the lesser 
known dishes. By the author of “ Menus Made 
Easy.” 

Menus Made Easy; Or, How to Order Dinner and 
Arrange the Bill of Fare. With a full explanation 
of the French terms of dishes usually used ona 
bill of fare. 

Manners and Rules of Good Society; Or, Solecisms 
to be Avoided. By a member of the (English) 
Aristocracy. Nineteenth edition. 

**Most books of this subject are written by snobs 
and conceited idiots, but this one is a welcome ex- 
ception. The author’s talks are very interesting 
and very instructive.”—WN. Y. Herald, April 2, 189%. 
The Management of Servants; Their Duties and 

Rules. Fourth edition. 

This little manual defines for general use every 
particular connected with domestic service, and the 
instruction and duties of servants, male and female, 
trained or incompetent. 
ty Small Talk ; Or, What to Say and When to 

Say It. Tenth edition. 

The Correct Guide to Letter-Writing. By a Mem- 
ber of the Aristocracy. With a classified index, 
business forms and modes of addressing letters, 
ete. Fifth edition. 

The Canary: Its Varieties, Management and Breed- 
ing. With colored illustrations of the choicer 
varieties, and much interesting information and 
anecdote for bird lovers. By Rev. FRANCIS 
SMITH. 

Health, Beauty, and the Toilet. Letters to Ladies 
from a Lady Doctor. By ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D, 
“Sensible advice on vital subjects.” 

Tricks With Cards. By Professor Horrmanxn. A 
compiete manual of card conjuring, both by 
sleight-of-hand and with and without the aid of 
apparatus. 

Bird-Keeping: A Practical guide for the Manage- 
ment of the Various Varieties of Singing and 
Cage Birds. By C.E. Dyson. With illustrations, 
plain and colored. 





*,* Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of price by the publ'shers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York, 





READY OCTOBER 16th. 


Devotional Services for 
Public Worship. 


By REUEN THOMAS, D. D. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY or AUTHOR. 





ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
TEE WoO RRLD’s 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 
Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
sses. Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
n Religious History. Unp ented advance 
sale. PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 
90 Dearborn &t., - . - Chicago. 





Dixon’s siice 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. <i 
, iron 
Beemer nent 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 


OS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0. 
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H Our great 
A $4.00 Bible $yt.zicat 1894 : 
“ The Congregationalist” Teach- 
We offer | ey’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 
=p) scriber who sends his own renewal 
it FREE | Od one new subscriber with - 


$6 > 


The Congregationalist for one 
or We | ear (to an old or new subscriber) 
offer | and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large,clear °¢ 
type, the best * Helps,” full leather binding. We 
believe it tv be THE IDEAL TEACHER'S BIBLE 


| Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 


AlS0 | free for renewal and new name with $6. 


tJ 
We do not often quote what others say of us, but 
we venture to print these sentences from letters just 
at hand from widely separated sections of the 
country: 
Leading the denomination without ceasing to be 


representative of it. é 
safely conservative but wide-awake and aggres- 
sive along all practical lines, fearless and just, 


enterprising and libe ral. : 
Lives in the nineteenth century ; able, progressive, 
helpful, ina word, on top. 3 
Up to the mark in every particular. 


Dr. Bradford, in a recent issue of the London 
Independent, says. 


The Congregationalist is immeasurably the best 


denominational paper in America. 
W are times of readjustment. Some 
have returned from summer ab- 
sence and are renewing household life with 
changes. ne have moved into new 
neighborhoods, Others have entered into 
new business relations. Others still are 
being introduced into new social surround- 
ings, while not a few, under the pressure of 
recent losses and prospects of lessened in- 
come, are studying how to adapt themselves 
to changed conditions. At no time this 
year, probably, have so many people been 
80 receptive, so ready to appreciate sympathy 
or to undertake kindly service for others as 
now. This is the opportunity of the year 
tomake labor for Christ fruitful. In nearly 
every community there are young people 
beginning new life in school or business, 
new families, people ready to enter into new 
church relations and to make Christian 
friendships. If striking seasons of revival 
are less frequent than in former years, these 
quieter ways of winning souls and quick- 
ening love to God and to one’s fellowmen 
may be made more effective than ever. Let 
the churches be hospitable. Let pastors 
and lay Christians be watchful with open 
hearts to do good. This is the haivest 
Season of the year. 


ITH many these autumn days 


Some 





The announcement in our advertising 
columns of our projected series of Sunday 
evening services will, we trust, interest 
many. We are taking pains to make’ this 
series of great value to the average congre- 
£ation in the hope that its use will attract 
numbers to the Sunday evening service who 
are not now in the habit of attending and 
Will prove a means of real spiritual benefit 
to them. In the last few years there has 


throughout the churches of our order 
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a manifest desire for an enrichment of the 
service of worship. Our series is an attempt 
to meet this demand. We wish it distinctly 
understood that we do not expect any finan- 
cial gain from this venture. The excep- 
tionally low price at which these services 
are offered admits of no profit and requires 
a very large sale to insure us against a loss, 
The reception given them by the churches 
will, therefore, determine to a large extent 
their continued publication, The first serv- 
ice will appear in outline in the issue of the 
Congregationalist for Oct. 26 and will be 


immediately reprinted as an_ eight-page 
pamphlet with the music in full. The 


services will be issued thereafter semi- 
monthly. Subscription price, for the series, 
season 1893-94, 25 cents; in quantity, 100 


copies, 60-cents, postpaid. 


By the second week in October work is 
fairly under way in all our schools and col- 
leges, and reports from different directions 
promise well for the new year. Attendance 
upon the colleges seems to have been but 
little affected by the prevailing financial situ- 
ation. Most of our New England institutions 
have entering classes fully up to the average 
of preceding years, and in some cases, like 
Amherst, the number is unprecedentedly 
large. The university centers, Cambridge 
and New Haven, are almost overrun with 
their student population, while Smith and 
Wellesley find it difficult to accommodate 
the young women knocking at their doors. 
Dartmouth starts out with the impetus that 
comes from the inauguration of a new 
administration, and the successful celebra- 
tion by Williams of her centennial] this week 
will have a salutary effect upon the work of 
the entire year. Evidently there were never 
so many young men and women in the 
country who covet and appreciate a college 
education. One may economize to better 
advantage on anything else than on that. 
President Dwight once said, ‘‘ Next to my 
Christian faith I thank God most for an 
educated mind.” 


The very sad tidings were received by the 
officers of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation at New York last week that Mr. 
H. R. Thornton, a missionary of the asso- 
ciation in Alaska, was killed by the natives, 
Aug. 19, and that Mrs. Thornton had arrived 
at San Francisco on the United States cutter 
Corwin with her husband’s remains, Three 
years ago Mr, Thornton was appointed to 
take charge of the station at Cape Prince of 
Wales, some 1,800 miles from Sitka. He 
was a cultured and attractive Christian gen- 
tleman, and in a noble and consecrated 
spirit chose this work of teaching the 
natives of the farthest extreme of United 
States territory. He received only one mail 
a year and was completely separated from 
all society but that of the Indians among 
whom he labored, though up to last year 
he had as an associate Mr. Lopp, who left 
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him to take charge of the Reindeer Station. 
Somewhat more than a year ago he returned 
home and married Miss Neda Pratt of Au- 
burn, Me. He wis thirty-six years of age. 
It seems probable that his death occurred 
in an outbreak caused by whisky, which is 
sold to the natives by whalers. A letter not 
long ago from Mr. Thornton said: ‘* The 
law against selling these people whisky is 
virtually a dead letter. The stuff traded is 
the very cheapest, vilest and most poisonous 


made. While under its influence the natives 
resemble maniacs or raving wild beasts 


rather than sane men, and yet when sober 
they are peaceable and harmless.”” The 
Christian public, shocked and saddened by 
the news of this martyrdom, will hold the 
liquor sellers more responsible for the crime 
than the red men. 


There will be general regret among the 
advocates of what is coming to be known as 
institutional work over the embarrassments 
which the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York is encountering in its 
effort to enlarge the field of its activities. 
Nearly two years ago the church faced a 
perplexing financial problem and under the 
lead of its eminent pastor, Rev. C. L. 
Thompson, D. D., inaugurated a people’s 
movement, which involved the adoption of 
the free pew system and the increase of the 
pastoral force, as well as the starting of 
several educational ventures. Whether or 
not the undertaking was complicated by 
peculiar local conditions is not disclosed, 
though it is hinted that the pastor's friend- 
ship for Dr. Briggs may have operated in- 
directly to decrease the sources of supply. 
But the sad factis plain that the expenses 
have outrun the receipts to the extent of 
some $6,000, even though Dr. Thompson's 
salary was reduced, at his own request, from 
$10,000 to $7,000. It looks now as if the 
edifice, which will command a high price, 
would have to be sold. It is, we admit, a 
difficult thing to transform a church of the 
type of the Madison Avenue into one of the 
St. George’s type, and to succeed takes 
stout hearts, long purses and consetration 
to ahigh ideal of what the church should do 
and be. 


Interest in the Presbyterian controversy 
centers just now in the meeting of the 
Synod of New York, which is appointed for 
Tuesday of next week in Rochester. Indi- 
cations point to another defeat for the lib- 
eral party. At the autumn meeting of 
the Presbytery of New York the conserva- 
tives were out in force and elected a solid 
delegation from their own party, thus de- 
priving the pending appeals from that pres- 
bytery of much of their moral weight, At 
the same meeting action amounting to a 
boycott of Union Seminary came near adop- 
tion but was finally referred to a commit- 
tee in whose hands it remains as unfinished 
business. If the synod defeats the liberals 
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as decisively as the General Assembly, even 
though by a smaller majority, it will appear, 
to outsiders at least, that the policy of con- 
tinuing the fight within the church is a 
failure. An analysis of the Washiogton 
vote against Dr. Briggs shows that the 
strength of his party is in New York. A 
failure to secure recognition from its synod 
means failure in the only hopeful quarter. 


The Parliament of Religions calls forth as 
diverse opinions from pulpit and press as 
were the views expressed iu the parliament 
itself. Some declare it to be the greatest 
event of the century, and one Unitarian 
minister was so enraptured that he avowed 
it to be the most important occurrence since 
the beginning of creation. Others declare 
that it is insignificant, grotesque and con- 
temptible. The larger number see in it 
much that is sublime and some things that 
are ridiculous. It will be admitted, per- 
haps, when it is looked back upon with 
cooler judgment, that some eulogists of 
their own religions drew more on their im- 
agination than on facts and stirred the sus- 
ceptible audiences to enthusiasm by state- 
ments that will amaze some of the hearers 
when they read them in cold type. The 
Interior quotes some remarkable affirma- 
tions made by one speaker who roused more 
uproarious applause than any other and 
says: ‘‘A more shameless beggar, a bigger 
braggart, or a more remarkable liar we 
have not lately met than this same ‘ honest 
Hindu,’ who came all the way to America 
to teach a World’s Congress Oriental no- 
tions concerning religion.” 

a eg ‘ 

ANOIENT ERRORS ABOUT CHRIST 

REVIVED. 

It has been the editor’s privilege during 
the last summer to lead some classes in the 
study of the Bible. Quite a large propor- 
tion of the students were ministers and 
some of them expressed with considerable 
confidence views which are now attracting 
attention, but not for the first time. Of 
especial interest are the opinions concern- 
ing Christ which, whether really errors or 
not, have been stamped as errors by great 
councils of the church. It seems likely 
that some, at least, of these views are soon 
to be the subjects of renewed theological 
discussion and perhaps of heated contro- 
versy. The student will be helped to un- 
derstand them by turning over the pages of 
church history. The most prominent of 
these opinions are as follows. 

It is held that Jesus was not literally be- 
gotten by the Holy Ghost. The arguments 
are that, if it were true, it could have been 
certainly known only to his mother; it is 
mentioned only by Matthew and Luke; that 
Paul does not seem to have known it, cer- 
tainly lays no stress on it. Both Matthew 
and Luke trace the lineage of Jesus back 
to David through Joseph, not through Mary. 
Those who urge, or rather suggest, this 
opinion, that Jesus sprang by natural gen- 
eration from Joseph and Mary, hold to His 
divine character and power. They believe 
Him to have come as the promised Messiah 
and to have had His mission revealed to Him 
at His baptism, with an imparting of the 
Holy Spirit to abide in Him giving Him 
power to fulfill His mission. This was the 
doctrine of the Ebionites in the second cen- 
tury, early condemned as heresy. 


The Congregationalist 


It is suggested, as an opposite extreme, 
that the Christ was not really a man, but 
an emanation from the Godhead, that He 
united with the man Jesus at His baptism 
and forsook Him again during His suffer- 
ings in Gethsemane and on the cross. In 
other words, Christ took possession of a 
human form, but could not sin, therefore 
could not be really tempted nor really suffer 
death. His appearance as a man was a 
kind of vision through which God revealed 
Himself to the sensuous nature of man. 
This, which was the gnosticism of the early 
church, was not essentia!ly unlike the claim 
ot the Docetists that the human body of 
Jesus was not real, but a phantom, and 
that His death and resurrection were a 
kind of pantomimic show. It was to these 
that John refers as deceivers, ‘‘ who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” 
But it does not seem to have occurred to 
some ministers that Jesus could not have 
been really a man unless His temptation 
was real and sin possible to Him. Some 
tried to avoid this dilemma by claiming that 
Jesus had a human body and a human soul, 
but that His spirit was the divine Logos 
animating His human nature. This was the 
teaching of Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, 
and was condemned by the second General 
Council of the church at Constantinople, 
A. D. 381. 

Some held that there were two natures 
in Christ, the divine and the human, and 
that both in the person of Jesus were born 
of Mary, but that during His whole life 
each nature retained its peculiar attributes 
while they were joined in a moral unity in 
the same person. This was the Nestorian 
heresy, condemned by the third General 
Council at Ephesus, A. D. 431. Others 
thought that Christ had only one nature 
after His incarnation, and that God Him- 
self became flesh. Ilis body, therefore, be- 
came a divine body, not moved upon by 
temptations as our bodies are. In other 
words, the human in Christ was deified, and 
God was born, suffered and died in Him. 
This was known as the Monophysite heresy 
and was condemned by the fourth General 
Council, at Chalcedon, A. D. 451. 

It was maintained by some that Jesus was 
not omniscient nor omnipotent when living 
on earth as a map, but that He laid aside 
His equality with the Godhead and became 
subject to human infirmities with respect 
both to knowledge and power. This was 
the doctrine of Hilary of Pictavium, who 
lived in the fourth century. He held that 
the Son of God voluntarily laid aside this 
power, but that it was always latent in Him 
and could have been assumed by Him at any 
time, so that His laying it aside was not only 
an act of self-humiliation but also of divine 
power. This is the doctrine of the Kenosis, 
which is a Greek word meaning emptying, 
from Phil. 2:7. As now held by some, it 
includes the complete suspension of the di- 
vine nature of Christ during His whole life 
on earth. Others claim that He exercised 
His divine powers, but in respect to some 
things ‘‘ consented not to know.” 

There is a striking similarity between 
these views of Christ and different theories 
of inspiration, or of the degrees in which 
the Holy Spirit took possession of those who 
wrote the books of the Bible. Some regard 
this possession as temporary and partial, 
while others regard the human element in 
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inspiration as only a passive instrument and 
would read Peter’s statement as “holy men 
of old wrote as they were told by the Holy 
Ghost.” The signs of the times indicate g 
popular revival of theological discussion of 
questions which in recent years have had 
comparatively little attention. It will be 
well for those who would be teachers in this 
discussion to turn with new interest to the 
study of church history. 





REGULATING THE LIQUOR TRAFFIO, 


We have a political party in this country 
whose aim is to suppress by law the mann- 
facture and sale of all intoxicating liquors, 
We have also various organizations whose 
purpose it is to suppress saloons, to inform 
the people of the evils resulting from the 
use of intoxicating liquors and to dissaude 
them from such use on physical and moral 
grounds. Meanwhile the great majority of 
the friends of temperance, while co-operat- 
ing to a large extent with these societies, 
are also practically engaged in efforts to re- 
duce to a minimum the evils of liquor sell- 
ing by restrictive laws. High license, low 
license, no license, local option, State con- 
trol, free sale, prohibition in the entire 
State and prohibition in certain neighbor- 
hoods and localities, with a multitude of 
laws as to times and conditions, character 
and age of buyers and consent of neighbors, 
are all of them at present being tried, and 
all or nearly all practically operate in greater 
or less degree to restrict the traffic in liquor. 
Yet few persons who are really interested in 
temperance are satisfied with the operation 
of any of these laws. 

To all such persons our Government has 
rendered a very important service through 
the Fifth Special Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor, which was transmitted to Congress 
by ex-President Harrison just before the 
expiration of his term of service. Extracts 
from it have before been given to the public, 
but the entire report is now issued from the 
Government printing office. It is an ex- 
haustive study of the history of Scandina- 
vian liquor legislation, of the nature and 
operation of the Gothenberg system, of its 
economic and social results, closing with a 
summary of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the company system. The facts 
and conclusions here presented are of greater 
value in promoting the cause of temperance 
than any amount of general estimates of the 
evils of intemperance. 

Dr. E. R. L. Gould, who has made this 
investigation under the direction of Com- 
missioner Carroll D. Wright, does not regard 
all moral evil as a result of liquor drinking, 
but understands that other conditions of 
modern life must also be taken into account 
as causes. He did not expect to find, there- 
fore, that the Gothenberg system had re 
moved altogether even the evil social con- 
sequences resulting from the use of liquor. 
But he declares that it is the universal testi- 
mony of those who are familiar with the 
facts that this system has lessened most of 
these evils. Especially it has completely 
divorced the saloon from politics and from 
gambling and other immoral accessories, 
which add so much to the weight of its 
curse in American life. It has elimin 
the element of private gain from both stock- 
holders and sellers. It has removed many 
temptations to drink by stoppiog sales to 
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ns under eighteen years of age and by 
closing saloons on Sundays and at hours of 
the day when the workingman is most in- 
clined to drink. It has provided for the 
relief of society from many of the conse- 
quences of indulgence in strong drink, yet 
without appropriating profits of its sales to 
lessening public taxes. It has secured 
nearly the universal support of temperance 
advocates in Norway and Sweden, and no 
community which has tried the system has 
abandoned it. 

The greatest disadvantages of the system 
thus far have been because the monopoly of 
the traffic only includes distilled liquors. 
The consequent increased consumption of 
beer and wine has lessened the improve- 
ment promised, and it is encouraging to 
note Dr. Gould’s confident assertion that 
legislation in both countries will soon include 
fermented liquors in the operation of the 
system. 

It is evident that the Gothenberg system 
could not be applied to our country without 
important modifications. In many of our 
cities, as in New York and Chicago, a more 
competent and honorable city government 
would be absolutely essential to any fair 
trial of the experiment. But many of our 
smaller towns and cities are fitted for 
such a trial. We commend the study of 
this report to temperance organizations and 
especially to local societies, and we wish 
that committees might be appointed by 
State legislatures to consider the system 
and to frame laws for its application. At 
least, itis to be hoped that our Massachusetts 
Legislature will adopt a law permitting the 
trial of it in such towns and cities as desire 
to make it. 
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SPECIAL BLESSINGS OF THE AGED. 


One is a rich experience of life. Few can 
grow old without having acquired, even if 
almost unconsciously, an understanding of 
men and women, an insight into the rela- 
tion of causes and effects, and a power of 
forecasting coming events which no imma- 
ture person, however brilliant by nature, 
possesses, This familiarity with the past 
qualifies one for superior service in the pres- 
ent. The old among us are our wisest and 
best workers so far as bodily strength allows. 

Another is an assurance of faith. It is 
the old who bear most frequent and joyful 
testimony to the divine faithfulness to His 
promises. Others may believe confidently 
that God will keep His word. They know, 
48 4 matter of fact, that He has kept and 
does keep it. They have learned best how 
to draw near toGod. They understand best 
what His fellowship may mean to the hu- 
man soul. The years have confirmed their 
anticipations and their trust. 

Another is the nearness of their reward. 
Earth, dear although it is, is losing its hold 
upon them and the next world is drawing 
close. If they are Christ’s they are glad. 
Most of their early friends have gone before 
them. Their associations, affections and 
hopes lie now at least as much in the future 
a8inthe past. And, more and better than 
all else, the day is nearing fast when they 
will see their Redeemer face to face, and 
enter into their heavenly reward. How can 
they help appreciating their blessedness? 
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Tastes differ we admit, 
ist 


te When an evangel- 
advertised as possessing the fervor of 
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Moody, the characteristics of speech of Sam 
Jones and the nervous energy of Harrison, 
the boy preacher, and when it is said that 
while “‘ gentle as a lamb in his private life he 
is a son of thunder in the pulpit,” we, for our 
part, are inclined to keep on the other side of 


the street. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Several facts seem to point to an awaken- 
ing of the people from lethargy. The town 
elections in Connecticut show that about 
fifteen towns which voted for license last 
year have voted no license this year, mak- 
ing a majority of the towns in the State 
now favoring local prohibition. New Brit- 
ain has done nobly, as a correspondent 
shows on page 509. The Christian voters 
of Jersey City have met and decided to 
have something to say hereafter about local 
and State politics. A moral reform com- 
mittee, with representatives from all the 
churches, has been appointed and set at 
work, and the county and assembly con- 
ventions are to be waited upon and in- 
formed that they must either nominate can- 
didates for sheriff and the Legislature who 
oppose race track gambling, illegal liquor 
selling and every form of vice, or they need 
not expect to receive the votes of the sup- 
porters of the committee, It is natural to 
add that in this work of reform Rev. John 
L. Scudder of the Tabernacle is leading 
with accustomed fearlessness. Throughout 
New Jersey there may be said to be an 
uprising of the people against the politi- 
cians who are the tools of the gamblers and 
the vicious, and, aided by Judges Lippin- 
cott, Dixon and Van Syckel and a few in- 
corruptible editors, it now seems as if a 
Legislature may be elected which will re- 
peal the abominable laws passed last year. 





In Illinois Judge Wright of the Cham- 
paign County circuit court has instructed 
the grand jury to investigate the justness of 
charges made by a local clergyman against 
the officials of the city of Champaign. For 
his own sake and the sake of his calling it 
is to be hoped that the clergyman can fur- 
nish the facts necessary. In Chicagoa prac- 
tical and sensible outcome of the Sunday 
Rest Congress is an organization of men of 
all faiths and no faith to aid in securing Sun- 
day as a day of rest to the working men by 
pledging themselves to buy nothing on Sun- 
day. It has the support of clergymen like 
Drs. O. P. Gifford and S. J. McPherson, the 
Illinois Federation of Labor, the Retail 
Clerk’s Association, and the surprising state- 
ment is made that some merchants will peti- 
tion for the passage by the city council of 
an ordinance soon to be presented to that 
body imposing a heavy fine on any merchant 
or dealer who sells on Sunday. A distinct 
issue between the law-abiding and law-break- 
ing forces of the city is now before Chica- 
goans since the nomination by the Repub- 
licans of Judge Gary for the supreme bench. 
As judge of the court in which the anar- 
chists were condemned and as a resolute de- 
fender in print of the findings of the jury 
and of his own conduct as judge he has in- 
curred the enmity of the worst elements of 
the city. Hence the urgent duty of all good, 
law-abiding men to support him. 





One does not need to be a Republican or a 
believer in the many charges made against 
David B, Hill, Richard Croker and their 
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Tammany allies to be righteously indignant 
at the action of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Convention last week in nominating 
to the highest court in the State a man who 
is guilty of tampering with the mails and 
who has been repudiated by his professional 
brethren in the metropolis, irrespective of 
party, and declared guilty of a State’s prison 
offense. If the citizens of New York elect 
Isaac H. Maynard judge of the Court of 
Appeals at the coming State election they 
will drag to the lowest depths the good 
name of their State, cast discredit upon an 
honored judiciary and humble national 
pride. The action of the Nebraska State 
Democratic Convention in indorsing Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s and J. Sterling Morton’s 
views of national finance rather than those 
of Hon. T. P. Bryan is both significant and 
encouraging. In Massachusetts the Repub- 
licans have nominated Hon. F. T. Greenhalge 
for governor and put forth a platform that 
is more liberal and advanced than was an- 
ticipated. ‘‘No common interest with the 
saloon or the groggery’’ is desired, and 
their right (?) to dictate nominations or 
policies is denied. Stanchly holding fast to 
the protective principle, it is acknowledged 
that ‘‘no given sets of rates or schedules 
are beyond criticism or amendment.’’ Fol- 
lowing the lead of last week’s Democratic 
convention, taxation of legacies, direct and 
collateral, is indorsed, as is, ‘under rea- 
sonable restrictions, some proper system 
of initiative and referendum, especially in 
such matters as refer to local self-govern- 
ment.’’ With both parties pledged to these 
novel and advanced views something ought 
to follow next winter. 








Again the sympathy and generous help of 
all are needed by the dwellers along the Gulf 
coast. On the night of the 2d great waves 
piled up by a tornado swept over the low- 
lying coast of Louisiana adjacent to New 
Orleans, submerging oyster beds, fishing 
villages, plantations of rice and orange 
groves, doing incalculable damage to prop- 
erty and extinguishing lives, not by the 
score or hundreds merely, but by thousands, 
the total loss now being put at 2,000, with 
many doubtless yet unnoted, such are the 
conditions of life in that country. Mobile, 
with its great shipping interests, and Pensa- 
cola also suffered from the storm as it swept 
northward. Surely the outlook for the 
winter is especially dark along the South 
Atlantic coast, and the fortunate of every 
section should aid in making life tolerable 
for those who have lost property and kin- 
dred. The situation on the South Carolina 
Sea Islands has improved since Clara Barton 
and the Red Cross Society assumed respon- 
sibility and supervision, but funds and sup- 
plies of food are stiJl needed there and will 
be for many months to come. 





The experience of the past has shown 
that however successfully home rule as a 
principle is worked in our administration of 
State governments it is not conducive to 
the best morals in the Territories or on In- 
dian reservations, especially the latter. 
Hence it is with satisfaction that we note 
that the contest in the United States Senate 
over President Cleveland’s nominations of 
Indian agents has resulted in a victory for 
the President, who, realizing the objections 
to appointing local politicians as guardians 
of the interests of a people deemed inferior 
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and legitimate objects of spoliation by the 
vicinage, had selected men from Eastern 
States. In this view he has the support of 
the Indian Rights Association, composed of 


the truest and most disinterested friends the: 


Indians have. 





The report of the Utah Commission re- 
cently made to the secretary of the Interior 
is optimistic in its outlook respecting the 
Mormons’ attitude toward polygamy, more 
optimistic, doubtless, than would be a re- 
port of our own workers in that difficult 
field. Yet it is to be noted that the tom- 
mission recommends that an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution be adopted, inhib- 
iting polygamy and empowering, Congress 
to prescribe the conditions of marriage and 
divorce and the manner and effect of authen- 
ticating each. If the commission had not 
felt the inadequacy and uncertainty of the 
laws under which it is now working it would 
scarcely have made such a recommendation. 
The Mormons have friends in Congress, that 
is certain. The House has just passed a 
bill authorizing the restoration by the Gov- 
ernment of the property confiscated when 
the Church of the Latter Day Saints refused 
to conform to national law. Why restitution 
should be made to such a body of law- 
breakers and not to others it is difficult to 
see. That Utah, New Mexico and Arizona 
have a great future before them no one 
questions who knows of their mineral wealth 
and the changes that irrigation will work in 
their now arid tracts (see the October Re- 
view of Reviews), but that either of them is 
worthy of Statehood just now is not patent: 
Moreover, justly or unjustly, they will be 
compelled to suffer unusual delay because 
of the sad results that have come to the 
nation by reason of the balance of power in 
the United States Senate being held by men 
from recently formed States, and who repre- 
sent more accurately the silver mining in- 
dustry than the well-grounded convictions 
of a large and varied constituency. 





The British colonial policy in South Af- 
rica is beginning to show its defects, and 
just now Great Britain is watching with so- 
licitude the outcome of events in Mashona- 
land, as the prospect is that the empire is to 
be compelled to pull the chestnuts of the 
British South Africa Company out of the fire 
at great sacrifice of life and money. For 
Lobengula, a pupil of Cetawayo’s and a 
crafty warrior, at the head of many thousand 
stalwart, brave savages, has said to the great 
chartered company which with covetous 
hands has been grasping up the auriferous 
territory of South Africa, ‘‘ Thus far and no 
further shalt thou go,” and since Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, its president, is a master spirit, ill- 
brooking rebuff, and Lobengula is deter- 
mined and defiant, the immediate outcome 
is problematical. Of course if as is now re- 
ported there has already been bloodshed, 
then all of Britain’s strength, if necessary, 
will be dispatched to the aid of the limited 
number of troops now in South Africa and 
ultimately the victory of the white race is 
certain, but it cannot be compassed until 
many lives are lost and pounds sterling 
spent. 





Very often the attack of a foreign foe 
upon a nation is a godsend, calling from 
the deeps latent patriotism, stilling discon- 
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tent and fusing the people as nothing else 
could do. Something of this kind has been 
seen in Spain during the past week, owing 
to the rekindling of the old-time fires of 
religious and racial hatred against the 
Moors, caused by the uprising of the Moors 
of Northern Morocco and their fierce attack 
upon a small Spanish garrison guarding a 
fortification at Mellila. Though vastly out- 
numbered the Spaniards repulsed the fanat- 
ical horde and, aided by civilian volunteers, 
compelled it to sue for peace. But the 
news spread among the hill towns and the 
destruction of a mosque during the fight 
added fuel to the religious hatred of the 
Moors,’ and ere long thousands of them 
were gathered to avenge the insult and the 
blood of their co-religionists. In Spain the 
news caused the greatest excitement. En- 
thusiastic rallying of volunteers to the army 
followed, re-enforcements were instantly 
sent to North Morocco, a demand for repara- 
tion was made upon the Sultan of Morocco 
and the Spanish squadron was ordered to 
cruise along the coast of Morocco. The people 
demand war, but Spain is hardly in a posi- 
tion to successfully wage war upon the 
great Mohammedan forces of North Africa. 





That the outlook for some of our missions 
in Turkey is not as bright as it might be is 
apparent to one who reads the report from 
the field or scans the dispatches in the sec- 
ular press telling of differences of opinion 
between the Porte and the United States. 
Justly or unjustly, probably the latter, the 
Turkish officials have come to feel that 
those Christian missionaries living and work- 
ing among the Armenians sympathize, even 
if they do not co-operate, with them in their 
plottings against Turkish supremacy. Nor 
has the tone of many of the articles pub- 
lished in the English religious press relative 
to recent events in Armenia helped to lessen 
the tension. During the past week it has 
been said that Turkey had intimated that 
the return of Dr. George F. Herrick, for- 
merly of Marsovan, now in London, to Asia 
Minor would be taken as an affront and 
that he, in turn, had fallen back upon his 
rights as an American citizen and through 
the State Department at Washington insisted 
upon returning, all of which is denied by 
the Washington officials. We have not come 
to believe, as the Turkish ambassador in 
London recently said, in a testy interview, 
that ‘‘there is no such thing as religious 
persecution in Turkey,’’ nor have we changed 
our opinion of the Mahommedan religion, 
but it is easy to see that the position of a 
Christian missionary laboring in Asia Minor 
is one calling for extreme prudence lest the 
charge of abetting sedition seem to be just. 





By winning both of the two races sailed 
up to date the Vigilant has shown its supe- 
riority to the English yacht Valkyrie and 
made certain the retention of the American 
cup on this side of the Atlantic. The Vigi- 
lant won fairly and the designer and owner 
of the Valkyrie confess that their boat has 
met its superior.——Oct. 9 was Chicago Day 
at the World’s Fair and 736,000 paid admis- 
sions were recorded at the turnstiles. This 
record surpasses all attendance ever known 
at international expositions. 

SEARS << SOE 

The object lesson of Sunday opening at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago is not the only indi- 
cation of the feeling that exists in favor of a 
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seventh day rest. The Chicago Evening News, 
in summing up the results of the local base. 
ball year, says: “ This season has settled two 
things—Chicago wants a good club and does 
not want Sunday ball.” 


IN BRIEF. 
“One another.” ‘ Each other.” When can 
each phrase be used correctly? See Ex. 18:7; 
Psa. 85: 10; 1 John 4: 7; Gal. 5: 13. 





That man is an inspired usher,” said a pas. 
tor, the other day, rcferring to one of his most 
helpful co-workers. “And He hath given 
some to be ’’—ushers. 





Professor Park will have the sympathy of 
old pupils and friends all over the country, 
The death of Mrs. Park is a severe blow to 
him in his old age. 


Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D., who has just 
returned from an extensive tour through the 
West, will contribute an article to our next 
issue on the Empire of the Pacific. 





Mgr. Satolli, being asked to give his opinion 
of American newspapers, says that they are 
to him ‘‘a never-ending source of astonish- 
ment,” which reminds us of the phrase a cer- 
tain minister used to use whenever a fond 
mother in his parish showed him a new baby 
—‘ Well, that is a baby!” ‘ 





A correspondent asks us what salaries are 
received by the secretaries of the American 
Board and who fixes the amounts. The Pru- 
dential Committee fixes the amounts. The 
last annual report shows that Secretaries 
Clark and Alden each receive $3,500 and Sec- 
retary Judson Smith $5,000. 





It is with pleasure that we note that Har- 
per’s Weekly has renewed its old-time custom 
of attacking municipal corruption by satire 
working through the pencil of a cartoonist. 
In the old days Nast was more feared by 
Tweed than was Curtis. Cartoons too often 
are coarse. They can be made powerful and 
yet not offend good taste. 


Congregationalists are not alone in their 


perplexities arising from varying views of . 


eschatology. Not only has Professor Briggs 
been condemned for believing that departed 
saints may continue gradually to grow holier, 
but a Baptist church in Missouri, having voted 
that the souls of the wicked dissolve after 
death, fings that the local association has dis- 
solved fellowship with it and its minister. 





Though the Episcopal Church in Massachu- 
setts has a new bishop already honored and be- 
loved, the memory of Phillips Brooks will keep 
green till this generation shall have followed 
him into the other world. The gate of the 
fence about his grave at Mt. Auburn is not 
latched, the grass is entirely worn away be- 
tween the grave and the path below it, and 
against the myrtle which has overgrown it 
fresh flowers are always to be found. 





We applaud the perspicacity of the South 
Framingham editor who, when asked by the 
proprietors of a Boston paper, which a few 
weeks ago established a Surday edition, for 
his opinion of their success, replied that they 
had succeeded in beginning well to solve two 
business problems, viz., ‘‘ How to float an ad- 
vertising encyclopedia, and to buy paper at 
three cents a pound and sell it for ten.” No 
more can be said. 





Emma Goldman, a Russian woman, is being 
tried in a New York City court for using sedi- 
tious language. Cross examination has re 
vealed that she is an atheist, is separa 
from her husband and believes in “a t 
absence of law.” And yet, strangely enough, 
in the same breath she says she believes in 
a moral law. If all men and women had siti 
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jlar views what an inferno this world would 
be. 


“The awful burdens of a bishop’s life’’ was 
a phrase in Bishop Whipple’s sermon at the 
consecration of Bishop Lawrence in Boston 
last week that is of special significance to the 
people of Massachusetts, where the impres- 
sion is general that if Phillips Brooks had not 
been compelled to bear the burdens of travel 
and almost daily “ confirmations’? he would 
still be doing his divinely appointed work of 
preaching to the multitudes. 





Henry Drummond’s lectures in this country 
on Evolution call out some rather startling 
echoes from his home over the sea. The 
Scotsman says of them: 

Professor Drummond is the chartered liber- 
tine of speculative theological science ; he may 
knock a creed into a cocked hat, while others 
less favored are excommunicated with bell, 
book and candle for daring to hint that Moses 
did not record his own death. 


The trials of educators whose office depends 
on the favor of politicians and who are ex- 
pected to advocate the appointment of teach- 
ers to please those politicians were illustrated 
the other day by the response of an ex-presi- 
dent of one of the Western State universities 
toarequest for his portrait to be hung in the 
institution. He replied that there could be 
no true representation of him there unless he 
were portrayed as banging on a cross. 





In the discussions and strifes of the labor 
problem it is well to keep in mind that labor 
is more than respectable and mure than honor- 
able. It is divine. God was the first laborer. 
Kepler, sweeping the sky with his telescope, 
cried out, ‘I think Thy thoughts after Thee, O 
God.” The laborer, grasping his tools, may 
say, “Iwalk in Thy footprints after Thee, O 
Creator.” That alone is true labor of which 
may be recorded, ‘‘ And God saw that it was 
good.” 





This is not only a year of financial stress 


and terrible floods and fires but also one 
peculiarly notable for the multiplicity of seri- 
ous accidents, a fact which the managers and 
stockholders of accident insurance companies 


are realizing most unmistakably. Careful 
study of the news in New York daily papers 
from May 15 to Sept. 15 shows that during 
that period the public learned that 1,117 per- 
sons were killed and 1,196 injured, the victims 
of flood and tornado excluded. 


Dr. B. F. Hamilton, chairman of the com- 
mittee on a ministerial bureau appointed by 
the last Massachusetts State Association, has 
stated facts on page 488 which should have 
careful consideration at our autumnal confer- 
ences and also in our local churches. We be- 
lieve the right man ean be secured for the 
bureau if the churches want him. To put to 
useful work ministers now idle is fully as val- 
uable service as to maintain a theological 
seminary to educate new ones. 


Boston still holds its position as the head- 
quarters for religious fads. This time itis a 
‘Mission of the New Dispensation of the Old 
Wisdom Religion, which, since the submersion 
of Atlantis, over 10,000 years ago, has never 
flourished here in its purity.” It meets on 
Pembroke Street, and its promoters say that 
it offers to the intellectual “‘ what they have 
long yearned for in religion.” No doubt there 
are persons in Boston who will be drawn to 
this new movement by this delicate compli- 
ment to their culture and piety. 





Americans have sometimes laughed at igno- 
France of this country displayed in English 
journals, but it is their turn now. We had 


oe that our friend, Rev. Dr. A. H. 


tadford, had been called to Westminster 
for 


Pel, London, where he has been preaching 
the last two months. But a Syracuse, 
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N.Y., paper announces that Dr. Bradford 
“ has received a unanimous call to the pastor- 
ate of Westminster Abbey and the Parliament 
houses.”’ If he should accept, what would be- 
come of Dean Bradley and Mr. Gladstone? 





Much of the future well-being of the South 
depends upon the administration of the Pea- 
body and Slater educational funds. At the 
meeting of the trustees of the Peabody fund 
in New York last week the surviving trustees 
exercised the responsible duty of choosing 
those who will take the places of the eminent 
men who have died during the year, viz., Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, Hamilton Fish, Anthony J. 
Drexel and R. L. Gibson. They will have as 
successors Joseph Choate, George W. Childs, 
D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University 
and Judge Fenner of Louisiana. 


The Catholic Review says that to ‘know 
popery”’ is to have eternal life, while “no 
popery ’’ means death. Indeed! So John and 
James, Peter and Paul, who were so unfortu- 
nate as to live before the bichop of Rome aa- 
sumed to be the head of the church, do not in- 
habit the Romanist heaven. Can it be that 
they are in purgatory, where, as the same 
journal in the same issue says, ‘ the unpuri- 
fied dead are helpless in their own behalf? 
They are forgotten by their own. They are 
paying their débt to the justice of God up to 
the last farthing, and their pain is intense.” 





It may be that there is enough of sentimen- 
talism among American Christians to make it 
profitable for a firm in Palestine to furnish 
them from the River Jordan water for baptisms 
in cases of sealed bottles. We hope not. We 
should think it as probable that there would 
be successors of Naaman the Syrian who asked 
the prophet Elisha for two mules’ burden of 
earth to build an altar with when he should 
get back to his own country. Such persons 
might themselves properly carry the earth for 
such a purpose, or two mules’ burden of Jor- 
dan water, also, for baptizing purposes. 





Perhaps we can help our Presbyterian 
brethren to the solution of a difficult prob- 
lem. The Interior says that 1,265 Presbyterian 
churches are vacant, seventeen per cent. of 
the whole number, and nine per cent. of the 
ministers are secularized or unsettled, and 
asks, “Cannot something be done to bring 
together the vacant churches and the without 
charge ministers?’’ If ministers and churches 
are about equal in numbers in that denomina- 
tion, and if the surplus eight per cent. of 
churches can support ministers we can fur- 
nish them quite a number from the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. 





The discipline of the Free Methodist Church 
prohibits the use of organs in the worship of 
the congregation. It happened lately that the 
trustees of a church in one ef the Western 
States had granted the use of their church 
building to a congregation of another denom- 
ination which wished to use an organ. Here 
arose a vexing and dividing question—should 
liberty be allowed to others which was denied 
to themselves? Was it not an opportunity of 
testifying to the truth by conditioning the use 
of the church upon the disuse of the organ? 
The matter was taken up to the State confer- 
ence, which very sensibly decided that if the 
trustees granted the use of the church the 
congregation using it should be allowed to 
conduct the services in their own way. 





The Christian Register’s report of the Unita- 
rian Congress at Chicago in connection with 
the Parliament of Religions is sarcastic enough 
to say that it “smacks a little of the Midway 
Plaisance.” It lacked only two things, an 
audience and speakers. But a contemporary 
comes to the rescue with a comment which is 
of the very essence of Unitarianism, to the 
effect that its failure is an index of its true 
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success, for the whole Parliament of Religions 
‘‘will teach the gospel of Unitarianism far 
more widely and deeply than its own congress 
will do.”” This reminds us again of the com- 
parison which Theodore Parker once made 
between the Unitarian denomination and the 
image of a Chinaman and a coffee mill in the 
window ofastore. From a distance he thought 
the Chinaman was grinding the mill, but 
when he got near enough he found that the 
mill was grinding the Chinaman. 





STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


‘*No general or special legislation is likely 
to pass this Senate unless it is comprehensive 
enough to command practically universal 
assent.” This concluding sentence of Sen- 
ator Cameron’s recent speech is a brief and 
clear statement of the situation as it now ap- 
pears. It is an admirable exposition of 
the dog-in-the-manger policy which at pres- 
ent prevails, not only in the Senate, but 
also to a certain extent in the House. It 
applies not alone to the silver repeal bill 
but to the federal elections repeal bill, the 
tariff bill and all other bills outside of mere 
routine legislation. The spirit of filibuster- 
ing, having been aroused into unwunted and 
impudent activity by its recent successes, 
is now infecting both Houses and both 
parties, and saying, ‘‘I am the master here 
and I propose that nothing shall be done by 
the Fifty-third Congress except as to mat- 
ters to which nobody has any objection.” 

No progress whatever has been made in 
the Senate for a fortnight past. A few 
striking speeches have been made and a few 
amendments and compromises offered, which 
have occasioned much talk, but no agree- 
ment has been reached as to any of them. 
It looks, indeed, as if it would be almost, if 
not quite, as hard to obtain ‘ practically 
universal assent’’ for any of the proposed 
compromises as for the original repeal bill. 
Although many loudly declare that compro- 
mise is the only and inevitable outcome, it 
must be remembered that the President, 
Secretary Carlisle, a large number of posi- 
tive repeal senators and the extreme free 
silver senators are all bitterly opposed to 
compromise, and that each one of the pro- 
posed substitute measures is more or less 
disliked by the friends of each of the other 
proposed substitutes. And so, as can easily 
be seen, the whole subject threatens to get 
into a dreadful muddle, and the best way to 
avoid it would seem to be to press straight 
onward to a vote, yes or no, on the original 
question of unconditional repeal. This is 
still the program of the administration 
party, and Senator Voorhees announced to- 
day that on Wednesday next he proposes to 
begin a continuous session, with the idea of 
forcing a vote next week—with what result 
remains to be seen. The general belief is 
that he will fail. 

But, dubious as the prospect appears, the 
friends of repeal and sound money through- 
out the country should not lose heart. Even 
if they cannot compass unconditional repeal 
they must reflect that they have a majority 
in both houses of Congress, and that they 
can prevent the passage of any positively in- 
jurious measures, Even if a compromise 
should pass, it would doubtless be one in- 
volving much more concession from the sil- 
ver men than from their opponents. In 
such an event the amount of silver hereafter 
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to be coined would, in all probability, not 
exceed one-third of the amount coined or 
bought under the existing arrangement, 
and in addition it is probable that a new is- 
sue of gold bonds would be insisted upon 
and a time set for the final discuntinuance 
of silver coinage. It is possible that the re- 
peal of the State bank tax might be included 
in the compromise, but this would be more 
likely to be considered afterward and sep- 
arately. 

The uncertainty which has settled down, 
like a fog, upon all things congressional 
may be well illustrated by a reference to the 
tariff. The tariff was the main issue of last 
year’s campaign, and tariff reform has been 
expected from this Congress as a matter of 
course. Active work on the new tariff bill 
was begun by the Democratic members of 
the ways and means committee about a fort- 
night ago. They have decided, by the way, 
to work in secret, letting no one know the 
contents of the bill until it is ready to be re- 
ported in November or December. Even 
the Republican members of the committee, 
it is understood, are to be kept in ignorance 
of the provisions of the bill. Therefore it 
is impossible to make predictions as to the 
nature of the proposed alterations in the 
schedules, or as to the time when they will 
take effect in case the bill is passed. 

But here is the rub. Strange as it may 
seem, considering the fact that we have a 
Democratic President, a Democratic Sen- 
ate and a Democratic House, it is freely 
asserted, and believed by many, that no 
tariff bill will be passed by this Congress. 
Encouraged by the success thus far of the 
silver filibuster in the Senate, and exasper- 
ated by the action of the House Democrats 
in applying cléture to the federal elections 
repeal bill, many of the Republican senators 
are planning to compass by filibustering 
methods the defeat not only of this bill 
but also of the tariff bill; and, in pursu- 
ance of this policy, Senator Platt’s proposi- 
tion for clodture in the Senate will be em- 
phatically negatived. 

It was expected that there would be a very 
warm time in the House over the federal 
elections repeal bill. On the contrary, the 
debate has fallen flat, and the attendance 
on the floor and in the galleries has been 
meager. Although the Democrats decided 
in caucus to make a straight party fight on 
the matter, they are considerably at vari- 
ance among themselves in regard to it, and 
even at this late day, almost on the eve of 
vote, the Eastern Democrats are endeav- 
oring to postpone the issue or to substitute 
a less drastic measure. 

Congress has worked itself into such an 
ugly temper at both ends of the Capitol 
that it is very difficult to maintain a quo- 
rum in attendance on the sessions of either 
House, and a very large number of Con- 
gressmen have left the city disgusted, and 
will not return until after the November 
elections, no matter what may happen. It 
would not be surprising if a recess should 
be taken, in case the silver fight comes to 
an end next week or soon thereafter, and, so 
far as actual work is concerned, it really 
appears as if the country would be as well 
served with Congress absent, and would 
save the expense of the rest of this session, 
too. 

The cry, “Abolish the Senffe,” is heard 
in many parts of the country and is attract- 
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ing attention here, of course. No excite- 
ment whatever is occasioned by it, because, 
even if the present popular indignation 
against the Senate should become perma- 
nent, it would be a matter of many years 
and immense difficulty to effect any radical 
change in the constitution of the legislative 
branch of the Government. But it is re- 
garded as symptomatic of a strong desire 
on the part of the people for a decided re- 
form in the manner of transacting the pub- 
lic business, and many think that it may 
lead to a change for the better in the Senate 
rules, not long hence, which in itself would 
be a reform of great importance. 

Probably the President will not make any 
commupication to the Senate on the Hawai- 
ian question until after the silver repeal bill 
is acted upon. It is almost universally be- 
lieved that he is opposed to annexation, 
and many doubt whether he will even rec- 
ommend a protectorate. 

Secretary Carlisle has chilled the ardor 
of the Chinaphobists by officially stating 
that it would cost $7,360,000 to carry out 
the Geary deportation provision. The pro- 
spect of its enforcement is not growing 
brighter with the lapse of time, to say the 
least. 

Oct. 7. Cc. 8. E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


If one can judge from reports which claim 
to rest on careful investigation there are at 
present 58,000 persons in Chicago out of em- 
ployment. This means an amount of suffer- 
ing on the part of women and children of 
which few have any conception. Yet the 
condition of things can hardly be worse 
here than in some other cities. This raises 
the question as to what is to be done to give 
work to those who need it. Here in Chi- 
cago an efficient citizens’ committee has 
raised a large sum of money to be expended 
in pushing work on the drainage canal and 
in cleaning the streets, at the rate of one 
dollar a day for each laborer. We have 
heard of no objection to the amount paid, 
although the number of applicants for em- 
ployment has not yet been as large as was 
anticipated. The citizens’ committee issues 
an appeal in which it requests laborers of 
all classes who have work, and all men who 
have an income, to give the value of one 
day’s labor or income toward the support 
of the unemployed. 

Each day at the fair has some pecul- 
jarly attractive feature. Now it is Mexico 
Day, now Rhode Island Day. The latter was 
one of the best of the many we have had. 
Not that the attendance within the gates of 
the fair was greatly increased, but that dis- 
tinguished men were present whose words 
gave due prominence to the deeds and worth 
of those who have given the State a fame 
almost in inverse proportion to its size. 
Hereafter children are to be admitted at ten 
cents each and passes will be given stock- 
holders. During the week Captain Pratt 
and his Indians from the Government school 
at Carlisle have been visiting the exposition, 
and, while they have been enjoying the 
sights, have contributed no little enjoyment 
to others by their songs and chants and the 
exhibition of their improvement in this ex- 
cellent institution. Indirectly they have 
made as earnest an appeal for Indian educa- 
tion as was made by the devoted and elo- 
quent missionary to the Sioux, Miss Mary 
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Collins, at the Woman's International Mis. 
sionary Congress. This congress has been 
one of the features of the week. Ag hag 
been the case with all the congresses with 
which women have had anything to do, the 
enthusiasm has been great. The papers 
and addresses have been thoroughly pre. 
pared, and have produced an excellent im. 
pression. With this congress has been 
united, to the advantage of both, the regular 
missionary congress, which, coming so soon 
after the Parliament of Religions, naturally 
failed to draw the audience its merits de- 
served. We have thus been able at a single 
session to listen to such addresses as those 
by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board, and Miss De Broen, who 
has wrought so many years in the Belleville 
Mission, Paris, with Mr. McAll. Among 
other papers may be mentioned those of Mrs, 
J. T. Gracey on Medical Missions, a Pen 
Picture, or The World a Hundred Years Ago 
and Now, by Pansy, A History of Women’s 
Organized Missionary Work as Promoted by 
American Women—a paper of much re- 
search and true eloquence—by Miss Ellen C, 
Parsons, editor of Women’s Work for Women, 
A paper contributed by Mrs. Charles, author 
of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, read by Mrs, 
E. W. Blatchford, aroused much interest, 
its title was Women Under the Jewish and 
Christian Religions. 

The Woman’s Congress proper closed 
Wednesday afternoon, but the Congress of 
Missions continued two or three days longer, 
Wednesday evening was given up to mis- 
sionaries whose addresses were bright and 
instructive. Thursday Thomas Kane of 
Chicago advocated systematic giving and 
illustrated its advantages out of a very wide 
experience. A paper on the rights of mis- 
sionaries as citizens, by Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
called attention to the neglect of the gov- 
ernment to protect its citizens when en- 
gaged in religious service abroad. An ad- 
dress by Dr. A. T. Pierson on Thy Kingdom 
Come, in which he deprecated anything like 
a union of church and state, is reported to 
have been a defense of the doctrine of pre- 
millenniarism. Mr. Moody had the even- 
ing hour and spoke with all his accustomed 
energy and ability on the work of The Holy 
Spirit. 

It is a marvel how fresh and attractive Mr. 
Moody’s addresses always are. No matter 
how frequently they are repeated, the peo- 
ple are present to hear them and are profited 
by them. His campaign is growing in in- 
terest as it draws near its close. It would 
be difficult to tabulate results, but they have 
been very great, even greater than Mr. Moody 
himself anticipated. It is something wou- 
derful to be able to reach between sixty and 
seventy thousand people every Sunday in 4 
city where the churches are numerous 
well attended, even better than usual, where 
the theaters and saloons are in full oper® 
tion and a World’s Fair is also open. Many 
of those who hear Mr. Moody are strangers 
from distant parts of the country, but many 
others are from the classes which have 00 
regular church home, who are rarely seet 
inside a church and are practically living 
without God in the world. The popularity 
of these meetings raises the question whether 
they could not be kept up permanently, 
whether something like them might not be 
introduced into other cities and the g 
thus be given to those who now live with- 
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out it. Here in Chicago there is room 
enough for Mr. Moody and all his helpers, 
for the Salvation Army and its methods, for 
our city missionary societies and mission 
Sunday schools, our Hall Houses, for all the 
churches we now have and ten times the 
number were they properly located and 
wisely managed. 

In spite of the hard times Beloit College 
begins the year with a larger number of 
students than ever, nearly four hundred be- 
ing on her roll, One needs to visit the 
grounds to realize the changes which have 
taken place in the last five years. A new 
chapel, a new dormitory, a science ha)l and 
an academy building for the use of prepara- 
tory students are among the many gains this 
college has made. May its progress be as 
rapid in the next five years as in the last five. 

President Harper is greatly encouraged 
over the year’s outlook for the University of 
Chicago. In spite of the encrmous sums of 
money already secured, the very growth of 
the institution has crippled it. Thanks to 
the renewed generosity of old and tried 
friends, means have been obtained to meet 
present emergencies and, doubtless, when 
the hard times are over, gifts will be made 
which will amply provide for running ex- 
penses. Professor Drummond's lectures on 
Evolution to the students of this university 
are stirring up considerable discussion 
among the Baptists. At the Wisconsin 
Baptist Association this week, Professor 
Hewitt of the university took occasion to 
say that the university does not indorse 
Professor Drummond’s views and that it 
teaches nothing but pure Baptist views. 
The day is past, however, when a scientist 
can be prevented, in any of our colleges, 
from advocating the claims of evolution or 
combating them at his will. The mouth 
of science cannot be muzzled, evenin the 
name of religion. The friends of religion 
ought not to desire that it should be. As 
Professor Drummond has elsewhere shown, 
Christianity has more to gain from science 
than to lose. It has already been greatly 
aided through the discoveries of the evolu- 
tionists, FRANKLIN. 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 


In the calendar of home missionary saints 
there should certainly be an honored place 
for the name of Rev. Edward D. Neil, D. D., 
of St. Paul, who entered into rest Sept. 26. 
He is among the pioneer preachers of Min- 
hesota, coming here just after the Territory 
Was organized in April, 1849. In the first 
issue of the first newspaper printed in the 
territory, the St. Paul Pioneer, is a notice 
that Mr. Neil, who had just arrived in the 
straggling frontier village, would preach 
in the schoolhouse next Sunday. A few 
months later he helped to build the first 
Protestant church edifice in St. Paul and 
organized the first Presbyterian church, 
leaving its ministry a few years later to or- 
ganize up town the House of Hope, which 
has grown to be among the strongest Presby- 
terian churches of the Northwest. Aside 
from this work in church planting he laid the 
foundations of our public educational sys- 
tem, being the first superintendent of public 
instruction and the first chancellor of the 
university. In later years he founded Mc- 
Callister College, being its first president 
ind to the time of his death serving ina 
Professorship. Breaking away from a rich 
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social circle in Philadelphia, Dr. Neil de 
voted himself in the beginning of his min- 
istry to the frontier and has unselfishly 
served the city and State which grew up 
around him to the end of his life. Few 
lives are better worth studying to learn the 
possibilities of the minister as a citizen. In 
his work as author and educator he was 
more conspicuous than as a preacher, but 
he never gave up preaching and served va- 
rious churches in their missionary stage, 
ministering to them in things temporal and 
spiritual. In this way he gave large inher- 
ited wealth to doing good, dying a poor 
man. By his poverty many have been made 
rich, 

The spirit of this life finds another way of 
expression in the social settlement move- 
ment, This was the theme before the Con- 
gregational Club at the September meeting 
in the First Church, Minneapolis. The 
principal speaker was Prof. Graham Taylor 
of Chicago. This meeting brought the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Smith Baker to a suc- 
cessful close, and the club starts out on a 
new year with Dr. E. P. Ingersoll of St. 
Paul as president. 

Allin all, Dr. Taylor made six public ad- 
dresses on his recent visit to the Twin 
Cities. In addition to his two addresses at 
the association and his plea for the social 
settlement before the club, he preached at 
Plymouth Church, St. Paul, and at People’s 
Church and addressed the clerical club, St. 
Paul, on Personal Consciousness of Christ. 
His Sunday sermons were in part a plea for 
funds for Chieago Seminary and he made 
many new friends for the institution. His 
presence was a special inspiration to the 
congregation of People’s Church, as it has 
just begun to work out the social settle- 
ment idea in the Parish House, which was 
opened Sept. 1, and has broadened the min- 
istry of the church in various directions. 
One of the objects of the Parish House is to 
be a place of counsel to the rich as to 
ways and means of helping the poor. The 
thought has been to try to displace official 
and impersonal relief by a form of help in 
which the giver shall give something of 
himself with his gift. 

The need, however, of relief is very great 
this season, and to meet the emergency it 
has been decided to employ General Booth’s 
household salvage scheme. Rooms have 
already been secured where second-hand 
clothing and household furnishings will be 
collected, put in repair (and in the case of 
clothes refitted) and sold at cost of labor 
put upon them or exchanged for work. 
This is one of the plans to help the unem- 
ployed in St. Paul which the necessity of 
the time has developed, and hitherto the 
situation here has been comparatively com- 
fortable. The harvest fields of the Dakotas 
furnished a way of escape for hundreds of 
men during September who would have 
been idle here. This class has now begun 
to return, and the problem for the winter is 
unsolved. Ata mass meeting of the people 
of St. Paul Sunday evening, Oct. 1, ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. H. H. Hart, sec- 
retary of the Board of Corrections and Char- 
ities, Dr. S. G. Smith of People’s Church 
and Judge Willins, a pronounced Catholic. 

Dr. Briggs, with his lectures on the criti- 
cism of the Old Testament, has come and 
gone. They were enjoyed by a few, but 
did not attract the public. When the doc- 
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tor, however, talked in the churches on 
Christian unity he had a large hearing both 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and was very 
generally approved. Thé lack of attendance 
on his critical lectures is not instanced as a 
sign of disapproval. Nothing more is to be 
inferred than that few people want at pres- 
ent to be educated along that line enough to 
give time and money for that end. 
J. H.C, 





FROM AUSTRALIA, 

Nearly all the Australian banks which 
closed have reopened. With them it has 
not been a question of death but of sus- 
pended animation. The reanimation has, 
however, been effected only by the trans- 
fusion of the shareho!ders’ blood. The 
, question now is whether the shareholders 
can furnish blood enough, and whether they 
will not perish in bringing the banks to 
financial life. Reconstruction to the banks 
means, in some cases, destruction to the 
shareholders. 

Following the example of Victoria, New 
South Wales has had a ‘‘day of humilia- 
tion and prayer.’’ One of the largest halls 
in Sydney was overcrowded. Bishop Sau- 
marez Smith, who, by virtue of his position 
in the New South Wales diocese, is primate 
of Australia, presided. Never, perhaps, in 
the city before has an equal number of min- 
isters of different denominations been gath- 
ered together at one time in one place. 
The meeting was hopeful and _ helpful, 
though, to speak truth, this was due rather 
to the congregation than to those who ad- 
dressed it. To say the least, the speeches 
and prayers (with some exceptions) were 
not inspirational. In ‘“ united”’ gatherings 
it commonly happens that the speakers are 
too conscious. A sense of their representa- 
tive capacity oppresses them. The speeches 
do not fit into one another as do the speeches 
of those who have common denominational 
surroundings and experience, But, all these 
drawbacks being allowed for, the meeting 
was really useful. Although the scoffers, 
of course, had their sneer, and represented 
it as a lamentation over the destruction of 
the golden calf, it proved that there are a 
number of godly people who look on this 
time of calamity as a time of opportunity to 
learn some lessons the nation sorely needs 
to master. 

Will the opportunity be taken advantage 
of? Concerning this opinions differ. So 
far as the New South Wales churches are 
concerned the signs seem to be favorable. 
There is more of an earnest and aggressive 
spirit than at any time during the past three 
years. One thing is certain, that the preva- 
lence of distress has called out a great deal 
of practical sympathy. In displaying this 
the members of the churches have been con- 
spicuous. In one district a number of the 
churches have federated to form a benevo- 
lent society. A sign of the times of late 
years has been the increase of conventions. 
(They used to be called ‘ conferences,’’ but 
the American word ‘‘convention’’ is now 
more in favor.) In Victoria quite a number 
of them have been held in relation to the 
spiritual life. The fashion seems to be 
growing, too, in New South Wales. Some- 
times they are held under the auspices of 
district ministerial associations. In Sep- 
tember both colonies will have Endeavor 
conventions. 
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father out of the common run of Austra- 
lian conventions was a missionary convention 
held in Melbourne in July. in all nineteen 
societies were represented, connected with 
eleven different denominations, and a great 
deal of valuable information was laid before 
those who assembled. It was in other ways 
a gathering which affords food for pleasant 
meditation. Talking of such gatherings 
reminds me that a federation meeting of a 
different kind has recently been held at Co 
rowa, New South Wales. This was a confer- 
ence for the promotion uf political federation. 
The leading lights of New South Wales 
political life were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The Corowa Conference was the 
last of two or three attempts to institute an 
Australian Federation League. Somebody 
has compared federation to ‘‘a lost soul,’’ 
inasmuch as it is wandering about in search 
of a body. And that it has found no proper 
embodiment is the fault of the professional 
politicians. These in all the colonies usually 
manifest an un-federal if not an anti-federal 
spirit. Tennyson’s prayer for the politicians, 

.. » May they see 
Beyond the borough and the shire, 
has not yet been answered so far as Aus- 
tralia is concerned. 

The most notable illustration of this has 
been furnished by Queensland, which, after 
discontinuing the use of Kanaka labor, 
passed laws to resume it. That was one 
obstacle to federation, since opposition to 
colored labor is acardinal article of the 
Democratic creed in all the other colonies. 
Then within the past few weeks a bill has 
been passed to levy differential railway rates 
against New South Wales. In regard to 
this the members of the Queensland Assem- 
bly showed that they possessed more sense 
of decency than their leaders. On its first 
introduction the bill was thrown out. Then 
Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, the premier, re- 
signed, and, as no other leader was possible, 
the government refused to receive his resig- 
nation. He came back to office, reintro- 
duced the bill and thrust it down the throats 
of honorable members. It is clear that if we 
are ever to have the United States of Aus- 
tralia the people will have to save federa- 
tion from the politicians. That episode in 
the Queensland parliament illustrates the 
beauty of our system of party government. 
Under it members must swallow a govern- 
ment whole. They must either bring the 
country to a deadlock or accept measures 
of which they conscientiously disapprove. 
One of the difficulties in the way of settle- 
ment is that there is a party which objects 
to federation ‘‘under the crown.”’ This 
party wants a Republican United States of 
Australia. But all the proposals which 
have taken any shape at all have been for 
federation under the crown. One of the 
greatest distresses which afflict the profes- 
sional politician is how to discover a good 
oe cry.” 

One effect of the depression has been a 
general reduction in wages. The steamship 
companies reduced the wages of seamen 
from £9 to £5 and of firemen from £9 to £7 
per month. Thereupon the Seamen’s Union 
ordered a general strike. The strike, how- 
ever, has practically collapsed. 

The clergy are often charged with a want 
of practicality. Let it stand to the honor 
of certain Victorian ministers that they have 
done quite the best thing that has been done 
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for the relief of Victorian distress. Dr. 
Strong of the ‘‘ Australian Church,’ Rev. 
Horace Tucker (Anglican) and Rev. Samuel 
Savage (Congregationalist) have sent 800 
persons to ‘village settlements,”’ Of these 
not more than forty have found their way 
back to city life, while more than £2,500 
has been earned. The example of these 
Victorian ministers has been followed by 
New South Wales legislators. A bill was 
passed just before the Houses rose for es- 
tablishing ‘‘ labor settlements.”’ 
Sydney. WT, es 


OURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


In Massachusetts in 1860 the number of 
births per thousand of the population was 
25.61. In 1890 it was 19.22. In 1880 the birth- 
rate of the United States was 36 per thousand. 
In 1890 only 30. The meaning of these alarm- 
ing statistics and their bearing upon American 
Life and Physical Deterioration is set forth by 
Dr. Cyrus Edson in the October North Ameri- 
can Review, where he says: “ There is at the 
present moment in this country a condition 
existing among the women which is cause for 
the gravest alarm. ... The problem before 
the medical men of this country today is the 
health of the educated women, of those women 
who represent the third or fourth generation 
born on the soil... . Just as for centuries 
their minds were sacrificed to their bodies by 
the will of others, so now by their own will 
they are sacrificing their bodies to their minds. 
...If the system of education prevents 
American women from having children, and 
if the influence of these women is strong 
enough to put a stop to any change in that 
system, or if these women refuse to be moth- 
ers, American men will, so far as they can, 
marry girls of other races.”’ 

Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown, in the Pacifie, trench- 
antly reviews Dr. Josiah Strong’s The New 
Era, which he believes to be radically wrong 
in some particulars and extremely shallow in 
others: ‘‘ It is not true that the churches as a 
whole have ‘ divorced doctrine and conduct.’ 
It is not true that the churches have separated 
religion and philanthropy... . It is not true 
that the various secular philanthropic socie- 
ties which have been formed are a testimony 
in behalf of the churches, in that the spirit of 
charity which they teach has so largely per- 
vaded society that irreligious persons cannot 
longer be respectable without at least the 
forms of charity. ... Will the author first 
tell us at what period of the world’s history 
the church ever had the masses which she 
alienated? Alienation implies friendship and 
association. When were the masses ever in 
thechurches? .. . The factis, the masses have 
never, under any purely voluntary system, in 
this or any other country, been in the churches. 
Dr. Dorchester’s treatment of this subject is 
far more satisfactory. He shows it in a way 
that seems to me irrefutable that of voluntary 
choice there never were such large numbers 
in the churches of Christ as today; that not 
only is church membership increasing, but its 
rate of increase is also increasing over the 
growth of population.” 

The October Overland Monthly (San Fran- 
cisco) says: ‘‘ California is profoundly discred- 
ited by the behavior of her press concerning 
the Geary bill. Although we believed—as we 
do not—that to say this were to contradict the 
whole public sentiment of the coast, and al- 
though the Overland were the only journal to 
do it, we should still have no choice but to say 
it. The Geary bill had no right to exist, be- 
cause itis a breach of treaty and violates the 
national honor... . Is it desirable for Cali- 
fornia that it should go forth that we are fight- 
ing to have the law used so as to inflict the 
maximum amount of loss and express the 
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maximum amount of race hatred—ip short, to 
persecute? The public declamation that gives 
such an impression misrepresents our people,” 

Zion’s Herald contains the paper on Metho. 
dist Journalism read by its editor before the 
Methodist Congress in Chicago. Rey, Charles 
Parkhurst believes that Methodist journals ag 
a class are “too denominational,” lack “the 
spirit of independent criticism within,” The 
system and polity have come to impose upon 
the official editor, as a religious obligation 
silence concerning objectionable practices 
within the church. Moreover, “ Methodist 
journalism is not in close and helpful touch 
with the modern spirit. . . . In the matter of 
Biblical criticism it has been timid, dull of ap- 
prehension, derelict. ... All social, indus. 
trial, political and governmental questions 
are brought to the standard of Christ’s teach. 
ing for adjudication. But Methodism has not 
yet heard this latest divine message. Metho. 
dist journalism is not in touch with it.” 
Finally, he thinks it lacks adequate financial 
support and it lacks leadership. 

Prof. David Kinley of the University of 
Tllinois, in the Christian Advocate, writing on 
Some Tendencies in Social Reform, says: “ If 
socialism were to be established voluntarily 
by men the action would imply a moral char- 
acter as high as man could attain, but the 
possession of character like this would of it- 
self cause its possessors to refrain from all 
injustice and wrong to their fellowmen, and 
would therefore render the establishment of 
the socialistic system unnecessary. If, on the 
other hand, socialism were forced on society 
it could not succeed unless the general bent 
of morality were far beyond what mankind 
has reached in actual life. It is true that the 
highly moral environment which the adhe- 
rents of socialism claim it would produce 
would, if actually realized, react on character 
and produce better men. The trouble is that 
the controlling authority would have exactly 
the same faults as its subjects; its advocates 
tacitly assume that they could manage society 
better than the majority of those who com- 
pose it when they themselves have the same 
faults as the majority. Here, then, is the 
fundamental error of socialism from the philo- 
sophical standpoint—it assumes that faulty 
character ‘can so organize itself socially as to 
get out of itself a conduct which is not pro- 
portionately faulty.’”’ 

SER eee 


THAT MINISTERIAL BUREAU AGAIN. 


BY REV. B. F. HAMILTON, D.D., ROXBURY, MASS. 


Shall there be an organization, benevolent 
in design, representative in character, free 
from commercial taint, subject entirely to 
the will of the denomination, yet so well 
manned and equipped as to furnish accurate 
information concerning pastorless churches 
and unemployed ministers seeking a settle- 
ment and to serve as a helpful medium of 
communication between the two? This 
question seems to admit of but one answer. 
Such a bureau has long been a felt need in 
the denomination. 

It is neither creditable to our enterprise 
nor our evangelism to read in the Year 
Book that 102 Congregational churches are 
without pastors and that 315 ministers are 
without charge in Massachusetts alone— 
one-half of whom, it is safe to say, are ready 
and anxious to engage in pastoral work at 
once—while reports from several other States 
are still more discouraging. Surely this is 
poor economy of strength and opportunity. 
No shrewd business man can look with com 
placency upon such neglect of skilled labor 
and available resources. No farmer whe 
anticipates full harvests will suffer more 
than one-sixth of his help and one-fifth 
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pis land to lie idle, especially when good 
crops have been raised on that same fallow 
ground in the past. Yet that is just what 
the Congregational churches are permitting 
on some of the richest Puritan soil in New 
England. Other denominations, either be- 
cause of their more elaborate polity or 
greater sectarian zeal, seem to have better 
success in utilizing their pastoral force and 
shepherding even their little flocks—Episco- 
palians and Methodists accomplishing this 
by their bishops, Presbyterians in their pres- 
byteries, Baptists by a bureau, which, if 
not formally adopted by the denomination, 
js, nevertheless, an offspring of her Home 
Missionary Society, begotten and nurtured 
by that spirit of sodality which makes the 
needs of a brother minister and sister 
church one’s own. True, our Home Mis- 
sionary Society has done much for these 
neglected fields. Private enterprise and a 
union organization, quick to see the weak 
spot in our polity, have done something 
toward remedying the evil and furnishing 
supplies for vacant pulpits. 

But these independent bureaus and the 
clergymen whom they seek to help are 
embarrassed by the character and the sys- 
tem of barter to which they are compelled 
to resort because of lack of support from 
the denomination. The ministry, like mat- 
rimony, is at a discount whenever its sacred 
interests are intrusted to the hands of a 
broker. And that ecclesiastical body which 
allows it to be possible for apy union or- 
ganization, however benevolent, to supply 
fifty-two of its pulpits in sixty days with 
men, the majority of whom are from other 
denominations, while all other denomina- 
tions combined had need of only twenty-two 
supplies from the same source in the same 
time, may be very catholic but not very 
paternal in providing for those of its own 
household. 

Now is there not a more excellent way of 
helping to man our pastorless churches 
which is in keeping alike with the dignity 
of the ministry and the spirit of the Congre- 
gational polity? Our State association at 
its last annual meeting declared emphati- 
cally that there is, and, after listening to an 
elaborate report on the subject by a large 
committee appointed at a previous session, 
and after a full discussion, voted, with sub- 
stantial unanimity, to appoint a board of 
directors consisting of five clergymen and 
four laymen chosen from the different con- 
ferences of the State, who shall organize a 
ministerial bureau, choose a secretary and 
request the churches to contribute annually 
at the rate of three cents a member for his 
support. 

The brethren thus chosen have held fre- 
quent meetings and are putting forth no 
little effort to carry out their instructions 
to the letter, but they find it difficult to 
secure the right man for secretary without 
more definite assurance of the moral and 
material support of the churches. Only an 
experienced, wise and tactful man is wanted 
for 80 delicate a position—one who knows 
men and the needs of different fields and 
who would himself be welcomed to any 
vacant pulpit both as preacher and fatherly 
Counselor, Such a man may be filling some 
useful position now and will not readily ex- 
change a certainty for an uncertainty. 

There is need, then, that pastors inform 
their people as to the importance of this 
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matter; that the scribes of conferences see 
to it that the subject is presented to these 
bodies at their autumn meetings and that 
such action is taken as will secure, if possi- 
ble, their support of the enterprise; that 
the denominational papers presentits claims 
to the public from time to time with the 
intent of securing a ministerial bureau 
worthy of the name—one that will give hope 
to young men looking toward the pastoral 
office, heart to discouraged clergymen out 
of employ and a helping hand to halting 
churches waiting aimlessly for the man 
who will lead them on to better things. 


THE OTHER VIEW OF IT. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





The instinct of imitation, which is at the 
basis of most of the mistakes and many of 
the delights of our lives, is carrying things 
with a high hand just now in the matter of 
the great fair. It has occurred to one quiet 
observer, who is not going to Chicago, that 
our newspapers and magazines may be in 
danger of pushing a point a little too far 
in the steady, determined effort which the 
press is making to induce the great Amer- 
ican public, without respect to persons or 
circumstances, to visit the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

Admit, without protest, that it is a good 
thing to see, and, other things being equal, 
that it is well for most of us to see it. It is 
not to dispute so simple, natural and whole- 
some a proposition that the pen behind 
this colump is moved to touch the other 
view of the universal question. 

The plain fact is that the recent financial 
crisis which we call ‘the panic,’’ has put 
it out of the power of thousands of our peo- 
ple to give themselves this especial pleas- 
ure, and has put it to the conscience of hun- 
dreds of others as a doubtful indulgence, a 
question to be decided upon other motives 
than the accessible and easy one of having 
a good time in a popular way and of adding 
to one’s stock of knowledge in a particular 
fashion. 

Admitting that there is a large class of 
people who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have visited the big show at Chicago, 
who, by means of the special conditions of 
this year, cannot do so, or ought not to do 
80, is it not a little hard on them that no- 
body recognizes the necessity of their case, 
too, or comes forward to appreciate the 
genuine conscience, courage and self-denial 
which may have been involved in the de- 
cision to stay at home? It takes these 
qualities to stem a tide, not to do the thing 
that other people are doing, and it is in just 
such small, secondary struggles of life as 
these, that the moral fiber may be most 
finely tested. ‘ 

Assuming that one is to stay at home; 
definitely, either for lack of strength or for 
lack of money, that one is to visit the 
World’s Fair only by the pages of the great 
dailies and the illustrations of the great 
magazines, why not look at the other side 
of the question? Really, when we come to 
think of it, there are still other ways left of 
enjoying life. The great vanity fair does 
not comprise them all—in spite of your 
neighbor who harrows your soul by urging 
the reasons why you “ought to go, you 
know.’”’ Pleasure is a process of selection, 
and independence of other people is the 
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first element in having a good time. For 
most of us there can be but so much outing 
margininthe year. When next July blisters 
the pavements, when next August scorches 
the suburban lawns, when the thermome- 
ter stands at 90° at night and 108° at noon, 
and the cool cash cost of a big ‘‘ third 
roller’’ or a salt east wind presses upon the 
pocket, he may be the happy man who has 
not lost his summer vacation in the Ferris 
Wheel. When the subscription time for the 
magazines or the great New York daily 
‘‘turns again, turns again,’’ there may be 
compensations even for loss of a visit to 
Machinery Hall. When the wife or the 
delicate daughter coughs next March, when 
a sudden, sunshiny Southern trip may save 
a life, or at least shall bless the year, there 
will be no regret that it is not all hopelessly 
swallowed in the Midway Plaisance. 

‘Some folks,’’ says Thackeray, “like 
books and tea; and some like cognac and a 
canter across country.’’ It is not to be 
overlooked that, as there is what may be 
called the game temperament, so there is 
the fair temperament. There are classes of 
people who go to shows as there are other 
classes that read or drive or listen to music. 
A county fair or a horse fair or a world’s 
fair—it is all one—there are men who must 
‘** see the fair,’’ whatever and whenever and 
wherever it may be, just as there are others 
who prefer poetry, or home, or a quiet jour- 
ney among beautiful scenery, or a sail in a 
northwest wind. 

It would be hard to count the cost of this 
mere temperamental running to Chicago— 
the cost of disappointment, of sickness, of 
debt, of disagreement in families and of 
anxiety over unwise and irrevocable outlay 
which the stirring of the fair temperament 
has caused among us this year. It is well 
to remember, too, that a great popular show 
like this is peculiarly ephemeral in its effect 
upon many minds. An eminent man who 
recently visited Chicago to please his wife, 
told me that out of the whole experience 
the only thing that stayed by him distinctly 
was the sight of Hagenbach’s trained wild 
animals, 

In recalling the impressions of the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition, which I 
visited conscientiously and enthusiastically, 
I found, in a year’s time, that the only points 
which remained in mind after the whole 
kaleidoscope had settled were the Corliss 
engine and some rose-colored blankets from 
the Netherlands. I might add the price of 
wheeled chairs by the hour, which is quite 
distinct. 

This is a year to try men’s souls as well 
as their purses. It is good to accept our 
denials gracefully, but it is as well to select 
them intelligently. The power to “see lifé 
steadily and see it whole”’ is the final touch- 
stone of nature. The decision where to 
expend or not to expend a hundred dollars 
may be as true an index of character as 
the power to write an essay on politieal 
economy, or to preside on the platform of 
a popular charity. The chances are that 
the man who has cheerfully and intelli- 
gently and necessarily stayed at home will 
know as much and be as happy twelve 
months from now as he who has forced his 
way to Chicago when he could not afford 
it, or had not the health for it, at all rieks 
and with any consequences, because it is 
the fashion to go. 
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The Moral Tone of Congress Now and Then. 


By Hon. Henry L. Dawes, PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


I am no pessimist. I do not believe that 
the world is growing worse either in whole 
orin part. There may be places where in 
the last thirty years, more or less, it has 
oxidized or rusted out; but, on the other 
hand, there are a great many spots which 
by attrition have become brighter and 
smoother, so that the whole shines more 
brilliantly and is far more beautiful. One 
need not go over the world we live in to 
compare, in detail, the points with which 
he comes in contact today with those he 
encountered a generation ago to determine 
whether as a whole we have gone forward 
or backward, upward or downward. 

There was, during the last session of 
Congress, quite an ostentatious exhibition 
of indignation at the charge a member of 
the House had made that one of its mem- 
bers was intoxicated while making a speech 
on the floor of the House. To those who 
had knowledge of the frequency of such 
oecasions in the past the whole affair bor- 
dered on the ridiculous, and yet there was 
a wholesome lesson in it after all, especially 
to those who are continually crying out 
against congressional morals and insisting 
upon it that those who make our laws are 
growing worse and worse in their personal 
habits as well as legislative character. To 
those older members looking on and seeing 
this effort of the Fifty-second Congress to 
make it appear to the country that none of 
its members ever appeared in that sorry 
plight on the floor of Congress, there come 
up in mind many occasions in the past 
when members habitually, in the use of in- 
toxicating liquors to excess, appeared in 
their seats and attempted the transaction of 
business, and when violent outbreaks and 
altereations were not infrequent. 

In the minds of those members there 
should not be left a doubt in this respect— 
Congress of today is far ahead of the Con- 
gress of the last generation. There is no 
occasion to take sides in the controversy of 
last session. It may be true and it may not 
be true that a member did attempt to make 
a speech while so far under the influence of 
liquor as to create a scandal. If it be true, 
the fact that the House of Representatives 
felt itself scandalized and called upon to 
protect its good name against implication 
shows most strikingly the difference in this 
respect between Congress now and Congress 
then. Thirty, or even twenty, years ago 
any member would have been laughed at 
who felt called upon to deny such an impu- 
tation, and a committee could hardly have 
been found to have kept their faces even 
sober while sitting and taking testimony of 
members as to their opinion of the sobriety 
of certain members, specified by name, who 
had been attempting to make speeches or 
do anything else they might be called upon 
to do on the floor of the House. 

Legislation may not be of a higher charac- 
ter now than then and legislators of today 
may intellectually fall behind their prede- 
cessors, but if there were in times past any 
just ground for charging upon the legislator 
corrupt motives no such charge lays at the 
door of the legislator of today. 

I am speaking now of the personnel of 
Congress, not of methods of legislation; and 


I am not contrasting statesmanship, but I 
allude to the broad and indiscriminate 
charge that members of Congress are di- 
rectly influenced in their votes by corrupt 
approaches—that their votes are bought, 
either by money gain directly or by gain of 
some other equally direct and positive char- 
acter. Legislation may be of such a nature 
as to corrupt, in the opinion of many, the 
public morals, but the individual legislator 
who promotes it votes his convictions, I am 
sure, however mistaken he may be. It has 
not always been so in the past. Thirty 
years ago rumor was rife with the integrity 
of the individual legislator and often made 
bold to point him out, so that members 
sometimes became conspicuous for these 
qualities as others are for attainments in 
statesmanship. 

If we descend from generalities to par- 
ticulars the result will be equally gratify- 
ing. Drunkenness and the sensitiveness of 
Congress, in its last session, over the charge 
that one of its members was intoxicated 
when making a speech has already been 
alluded to. If the charge had been true, it 
was so rare an occurrence in comparison 
with the past that it, of itself, marked a 
progress full of encouragement. If, in days 
gone by, it were not an everyday occur- 
rence, it is still within the memory of some, 
who are yet members, that it was so fre- 
quently the fact as to cause little comment. 
Night sessions were sure to be occasions of 
disturbance and scandal in this regard and 
hardly ever escaped scenes of personal alter- 
cation. All this has changed and night 
sessions are no longer synonymous with 
broils. A total abstinence member has 
ceased to be a rarity or a butt. At social 
entertainments and private parties wine- 
glasses are now turned down without re- 
mark where once the host was hurt unless 
apologized to for the slight and the guest 
was sure to be turned down as a crank, 

Many things have contributed to this 
gratifying improvement in all that pertains 
to the personnel of Congress during the last 
forty years. It is far from being the same 
body, nor are its members the representatives 
of the same people. In numbers there were 
then but 290 all told, riow they number 444 
and represent three times as many people 
and a country many times as large in extent, 
reaching from ocean to ocean—all of them a 
free people with common schools and col- 
leges and seminaries and churches manifold, 
bound closer together by railroads and tele- 
graphs and consequent new methods of 
business intercourse than when the whole 
nation was within an area not a fifth part of 
the present territory. 

All that is good in any part is thus brought 
in close contact with every other part, and 
good is bound to prevail over evil whenever 
they try strength. And thus every benefi- 
cent instrumentality of any one locality be- 
comes at once a missionary force stationed 
at every other locality in the land. The 
mass has been growing better all the time 
under these influences, and their representa- 
tives grow better with them. The Capitol 
where they meet is a witness of what I say. 
The old structure of those days has been 
transformed into the finest parliament house 


in the world, decorated by art, adorned with 
esthetic contributions of a high order not 
known in legislative halls of the olden time 
in this country. The whole building is it. 
self a symbol and teacher of the power and 
grandeur of the nation. Deviltry and sin 
do not like such a place. 

Along with this change has come another, 
The Capitol is not in the same city it was 
forty years ago. The Congress then met ing 
small, half-finished town of less than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, with every other 
abode the hovel of aslave or the hut of some 
poor ‘‘ white trash”’ hardly less wretched, 
with mud knee-deep in all its streets with- 
out even a cobble paving stone on which to 
rest the sole of one’s foot. Lafayette and 
Franklin Squares were then pig yards, only 
there were no yards, so that the swine didn’t 
know, even on Sunday when ladies were try- 


ing to go to church, the difference between. 


the sidewalk and the mire of the street, 
The most conspicuous signs were on the 
gambling houses, and the most frequented 
marts of trade were the slave pens. Since 
then they have moved the Capitol into a city 
of 250,000 persons, with streets and avenues 
having more than fifty miles of concrete 
pavement and lined with more than 60,000 
selected shade trees. In it are the Smithso- 
nian, the new Columbia College and the Col- 
lege for Deaf-Mutes, standing where forty 
years ago they would have sunk out of sight 
in a bog, and the Catholic National Univer- 
sity, where snipes and quails were then 
hunted, all established, in fulfillment of the 
injunction of Smithson, “for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
It is a city of churches, also, and church- 
going people, observers of the Sabbath and 
preservers of peace and good order during 
the week. No cityin the land is more quiet 
on Sunday or more law-abiding on the week 
day. 

Increased compensation has enabled the 
congressman to bring his family to Wash- 
ington and to enjoy the refining and re- 
straining influences of his own home while 
in the service of the public. A large pro- 
portion of members now “keep house” 
instead of keeping poor company. He must 
be a very superficial observer who fails to 
trace the elevating influence of this home 
life upon the daily deportment of Congress. 
The like influence comes of all the improved 
surroundings which so strikingly contrast 
the life of today wit}: that of former times. 
Washington has in recent years become the 
winter home of a large and generally culti- 
vated class of people, strangers to it in for- 
mer times. Literary and scientific students 
come there for the rare opportunities af- 
forded for study, men of independence and 
leisure for enjoyment of so much to be 
found that is attractive and interesting at 
the capital, and invalids to escape the rigors 
of some colder climate. With these the 
congressman daily mingles, at lectures, pub- 
lic discussions, literary clubs and in society, 
and goes to his own work the better for his 
contact with them. 

Whatever may have been the cause, 
doubtless there have been many contributing 
to the result, the fact cannot be disputed 
that congressional life has been for many 
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years undergoing a change for the better in 
all essential elements of character. Bladens- 
burg, the ,“‘ field of honor”’ in olden time, 
has literally fallen into ‘ innocuous desue- 
tude” and cannot be found except on the 
map. It is more than fifty years since the 
last congressional duel was fought on that 
ground and the bloody corpse of a member 
prought back to the Capitol. And it is well- 
nigh forty years since even a bloodless 
duel has been ‘‘ arranged ”’ and then “ disar- 
ranged’’ between members. There have 
been disturbances and angry altercations 
since, but the last ‘‘ knock down ”’ was more 
than thirty years ago. Personal corruption 
in legislation has not been specifically 
charged these many years. I am not speak- 
ing of the indiscriminate charges which no 
man fathers and which are brought to no 
man’s door. Nor do members of the pres- 
ent generation grow rich or poor at the rou- 
lette table or faro bank, as was the manner 
of some in generations gone by. 

It is not claimed for the Congress of today 
that it is all that it should be. No body of 
men has ever reached that stage. What is 
maintained with confidence is that there has 
been great and gratifying improvement. It 
is the fashion in these days and in certain 
quarters to denounce Congress in the most 
general and unqualified terms and to speak 
all manner of evil against it. These whole- 
sale denunciations do not come from those 
who know it best. There is not only no 
justification for this intemperate criticism 
but it is fraught with evil. He does not 
serve the public who impairs its confidence 
in and weakens its respect for those who 
make its laws, 

Depend upon it that congressional life 
has not lagged behind while all else about 
us has been growing better, and depend 
upon it, also, that he who is fiercest in his 
denunciations is quite likely to be most de- 
serving of them himself, 
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USEFUL. 


BY BEV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Not many weeks ago the papers noted the 
fiftieth anniversary of a railway official’s un- 
broken connection with the road. For the 
first year or two he had been in some pre- 

, paratory employment, but for nearly the 
whole period he had been a conductor upon 
either a branch or short loop of a road 
Tunning out of Boston. His trips covered 
but few miles each. His service was unpre- 
tending. I remember him as he was thirty 
years ago. J was familiar with this road, 
and I recall one conductor who invariably 
had a single flower in a buttonhole of his 
left lapel. People said that his wife always 
placed it there “ for luck.’’ 

A thoughtful person may well consider 
the great usefulness which had character- 
ized the conductor of fifty years. The ex- 
tent of his direct trip, if limited, as I sup- 
pose it was, to “the branch,”’ was inside of 
forty minutes, * The first third of the out- 
Ward train’s run was on the main line, and 
through close city and well-settled suburbs. 
Great express trains come thundering by 
Where the local leaves the main line. To 
keep on time, to avoid the interference of 
other trains, to escape in crossing tracks, to 
Watch the passengers entering or leaving 
the cars—these things require a sharp eye, 
4 cool head, a steady nerve, a firm will. 
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They require also that the man should never 
forget an order, never make his own com- 
fort paramount, never fail to preserve his 
good nature though sorely provoked by un- 
reasonable people. I remember a conductor 
on the main line of this road who was de- 
cidedly gruff in his demeanor, but who had 
a very kindly heart. It was in the time 
before the use of the present platform and 
coupler, when passenger cars were quite a 
distance apart. I was looking on one day 
when a young map, in trying to pass from 
one car to another, slipped between the two. 
Our conductor, just coming out of the door, 
sprang forward and, grasping the collar of 
the falling man with his powerful arms, 
pulled him up with a sudden jerk and 
threw him into the open car, with the sim- 
ple cross-toned exclamation, ‘‘ What were 
you down there for?’’ Then he passed on 
about his business without another look. 
Some years afterward this conductor was 
buried from my church. 

The usefulness of the fifty years’ service 
mentioned is worth commemorating. The 
public convenience which it has subserved 
has been immense. The responsibility for 
peoples’ lives has been enormous. The 
whole has required qualities of wonderful 
steadiness and faithfulness. The work has 
been unremitting. Each trip during the 
days of the weeks of the months of fifty 
years has required the same high standard 
with every other. It is useless to say that 
the service has been paid for, If the man’s 
object had been solely to get his salary he 
never could have filled his place. There 
must have been a higher principle involved. 
The life has been a useful life, and useful 
because the man’s heart was in his work. 

There is much useful work in the world. 
There is much usefulness which money paid 
for service does not buy. There are many 
useful people. In the analysis of motives, 
such as made Hopkins and his school merci- 
less to everything but an almost unknow 
able consciousness, people got bewildered 
and disheartened. A person who is doing 
good work need not worry himself about 
abstract motives. A useful life is a good 
life in the sight of God. If its course was 
not ordered and guided by God the life 
would not have been useful. The fruits de- 
termine the character of the tree. I ad- 
mired the remark of a friend of mine who 
said, when his lavish care was noted, 
‘‘There shall no dumb animals testify 
against me at the day of judgment that I 
did not take good care of them.” 

If we notice some employments we see 
more clearly than in some others what a 
useful life is. Returning from a council a 
few weeks ago I was sitting with a man 
(one of the delegates) who had for more 
than forty years been in the service of a 
particular bank, noted for his uprightness 
and integrity. His life had been a life of 
patient usefulness in the management of 
trust funds. I have in mind a retired school 
teacher who had served for half a century. 
His Christian influence had been steady. 
The usefulness of such a life in the training 
of successive classes cannot be measured. 
Then I saw a few days ago a woman en- 
gaged in city mission work. She is faithful 
and steady. Her life is retired but its use- 
fulness is undoubted. But for the danger 
of offending the occupant of the assistant 
librarian’s chair in our Congregational 
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House, where she has held office for nearly 
thirty years, and where she knows every 
pamphlet among the scores of thousands in 
the library, and where she is invaluable to 
the helpless minister who comes for search, 
I should allude to her life as a good speci- 
men of usefulness. Mothers at home, men 
in daily work, afford to a close observer 
plenty of illustrations. 

We cannot have failed to notice how often 
in achurch some person was evidently de- 
signed for usefulness. If anything extra is 
to be done people turn instinctively to this 
person. He is so well fitted, or she is, 
that such an one is often loaded with cares. 
It is unfortunately to be remembered that 
in such a case the chances are ten to one 
that that person has to suffer from the jeal- 
ousy of others. The one who can do the 
most, and does do the most, is apt to meet 
with poor return. He is accused of wanting 
to rule. They say he likes to put him- 
self forward. This is often the penalty 
of usefulness. I have known cases of 
troubles in church matters where the diffi- 
culty was exactly in jealousy of the most 
useful person in the church. It requires 
much grace to be willing to work and be 
censured for it. Perhaps sometimes there 
may be a lack of tact and an unconscious de- 
sire to be invaluable. We are all imperfect. 

There will often be found in a community 
of moderate size persons of great useful- 
ness. There is a man nowin my thought 
who is a good adviser. He has means and 
can afford to give his time. He makes wills. 
He advises widows in the settlement of es- 
tates. He keeps people from litigation. 
Everybody knows that he is honest. He 
does his work well in the world, just as well 
as he did it on Cemetery Hill. Another is 
one who was for years just the person for 
the office of selectman. It was almost like 
the case in New Hampshire where a young 
man told an absent citizen that the town 
had elected a hundred selectmen. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by that,’’ said the other, ‘* when 
the law allows only three?”’ ‘*O,” said the 
party of the first part, ‘‘ we elected one and 
two ciphers and that makes a hundred.” 
But the man I mention attended to the 
finances of the town; he was made the first 
mayor; he had to look after the laying out 
of the new cemetery; he was president of a 
bank; and he was trustee of trust funds. 
Fortunately the people were not jealous of 
him. They relied upon his ability. 

I think I must add this suggestion, that 
usefulness proves to be the wisest policy, 
although I hate the word policy. If a 
young man is starting in some position his 
success will be just in accordance with the 
degree of usefulness which he makes appar- 
ent to bis employers. Business men want 
useful service. Itis for that that they em- 
ploy subordinates. One who, with the nec- 
essary moral qualities, makes himself thor- 
oughly useful is the one who is wanted. I 
heard a person recently say: ‘‘ In these hard 
times, when work becomes scarce, we drop 
those who are of the least use to us, but we 
hold on to the men and women who are 
useful even if we do not make anything by 
it for the time being.’’ This employer of 
scores of work people knew how to discrimi- 
nate. The useful were kept. I keep in 
mind a few things, as they come to me, for 
young men. This lesson is one of them, 
Make yourself useful. 
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HEAVEN'S BIRTHDAY. 


BY MISS M. C. JONES. 





A year is gone since he has been in heav’n! 

Dear Lord of mercy grant, we pray Thee, grace 
To thank Thee that so long it has been giv’n 

To him to see the brightness of Thy face. 


Itisa year! Whathathit broughttohim? , 
What it has meant to us we know full well— 

Paths trod with prayers for patience, eyes tear-dim, 
And hours whose tale to God alone we tell. 


But unto him! The heart beats quick and high 
When the thought travels through the boundless 
deep, 
Which lies beyond our life as oceans lie 
Beyond a range of pathless mountains steep. 


What depth of wisdom may be his tonight, 
Outseeing keenest eye of any man! 

What myst’ries may be open in his sight 
Who understandeth more than sages can! 


What strength for life is his! Could he return 
To teach us how to take God’s gifts to us— 
Whate’er their semblance—would our hearts not 
burn? 
We should not creep beneath life’s burden thus! 


And, crown of all, think of his wealth of love! 
Knowing no longer any bound or fear, 

Linking him close to heaven’s heart above 
Yet making earth more dear and still more dear. 


Over the pathless mountains he has gone, 
Upon the open ocean sails his bark, 

Sweet winds of joy forever urge it on 
Through a fair sky that feareth not the dark. 


The blessedness a year has brought to him, 
No mortal eye could suffer to behold 

And we can only whisper, “ Sight is dim, 
‘The half was never’—never can be—told!”’ 


ao 


Intelligent parents usually recognize the 
fact that by interesting themselves in the 
affairs of their children they not only pre- 
serve their own youth but strengthen and 
keep their hold on the little ones. But per- 
haps they are slower to realize their addi- 
tional privilege of interesting the children 
in the affairs of their elders, thus gradually 
developing the mental powers while increas- 
ing their knowledge. We were much im- 
pressed the other day on hearing a mother 
relate at table to her three boys, aged, re- 
spectively, eight, ten and thirteen, the story 
of one of Walter Besant’s recent novels, ex- 
plaining in simple language the moral and 
psychological problems involved. The lads, 
who evidently were used to this kind of enter- 
tainment from mamma, listened attentively, 
occasionally asking a question whose intel- 
ligence would have done credit to an adult 
mind. That mother has reason to be proud 
of her sons and she has the added satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she is their most fasci- 
nating companion. 


The number of recent railroad accidents 
emphasizes afresh the advantage when trav- 
eling of having one’s full name and address 
somewhere about the person. Pathetic cases 
are on record of long delay in identifying 
those killed or injured in accidents involv- 
ing large loss of life because of neglect in 
this matter. The simplest means of identi- 
fication is a visiting card carried in the 
pocket-book, but it is appalling to think how 
few of the thousands who travel daily by 
boats and cars are willing to exercise even 
this slight care for themselves. Continued 
immunity from accident makes this class 
specially careless. Some mothers keep a 
supply of label ribbons on hand on which 
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are written in indelible ink the full name 
and address of the various members of the 
household. These labels are securely fas- 
tened to some undergarment whenever one 
of the family starts on a long journey. But 
some provision for identification is quite as 
necessary in going back and forth every day 
to school or office as when one undertakes 
an occasional trip. 


MORE ABOUT STARCH. 


The recent humorous homily on starch in 
this department has evoked a number of 
replies. One from a person who signs her- 
self Dame Rustic is worthy of comment be- 
cause it touches upon basal ideas concern- 
ing housework. This writer claims that 
starch is necessary for ‘“‘the voluminous 
skirts which fashion prescribes for her 
growing girls’’ and adds, ‘‘ what wrath and 
heartburnings would be the result if at 
school Mrs. Smith’s girls should taunt the 
Jones girls with wearing aprons whose 
stiffness and gloss could not compete with 
theirs.’’ 

Now it is evident from this communica- 
tion that there are still a good many women 
who clothe their children and administer 
their households primarily with reference 
to what other people will think and say, 
This principle of action not only destroys 
comfort in the home, but it narrows the 
mother to a pitiful degree by making her 
a mere drudge. Woman’s emancipation, 
which is constantly affirmed to be a distin- 
guishing mark of the present century, may 
have some features of doubtful value, but cer- 
tainly it has been an unmixed blessing in 
showing her the dignity of labor and pointing 
out ways of doing housework more scien- 
tifically and methodically than in days past. 
If she remains fettered by fashion and by 
old methods or ideas she is self-bound, for 
an open door into larger life has been set 
before her. 

Taking the case cited for a text we would 
say, in the first place, that fashion does not 
decree voluminous starched skirts for grow- 
ing girls. Plain, serviceable material, un- 
starched and easily laundered, is the demand 
of modern times, as every mother knows 
who spends her time in reading articles on 
domestic economy or household science in- 
stead of over the ironing board. Secondly, 
there would be no chance for rivalry be- 
tween the Smith and Jones girls as to the 
glossiness of their respective aprons if, in 
some way, they had not imbibed the notion 
that dress was of supreme consequence. 
Children normally are indifferent about 
clothes, provided they are neat and pretty 
and there is nothing unusual in either cut 
or fabric to attract the attention of their 
mates. Occasionally, indeed, a sensitive 
child suffers tortures from being compelled 
to wear something to which he has taken 
an unreasonable dislike. But in such cases 
the wise mother quietly substitutes some- 
thing else and passes as lightly over the 
matter as possible. 

The true remedy, however, in the instance 
referred to is not for Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Jones to expend their individual strength 
in trying to make the aprons more stiff and 
glossy but in putting more sense into their 
own minds and the minds of the children 
whom God has given them. Let these 
women settle it as a foundation principle in 
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their own homes, no matter what the rest 
of the world thinks or says, that“ the life is 
more than the tood and the body than the raj. 
ment,” and then act accordingly: Let them 
spend the time saved from trying to secure 
that extra degree of polish on the aprons jp 
cultivating themselves to be companions for 
their children or even in taking the physi- 
cal rest which will ward off nervousness and 
irritability. When the little Smiths ang 
Joneses are twenty or forty they will have 
small recollection of their aprons, unless 
the subject of dress has been unduly accen- 
tuated, but they will retain a vivid remem. 
brance of mother’s spirit and aim in life, 

This is the gospel of domestic science for 
which we strenuously plead—first of all, the 
emancipation of one’s self and, next, more 
definite directions in books and papers how 
to simplify housework in a manner to leaye 
overburdened wives and mothers free for 
the higher interests of the home. 


— 


ONE VIEW OF OOLLEGE. 


BY STELLA 8. BRADFORD. 








The word college means just what one 
reads into it. To me it means an American 
girls’ college in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Narrowing further, it 
means a number of brick buildings in a 
large green campus, not the largest campus 
in the country, but large enough for a dozen 
tennis courts, for broad lawns shaded with 
elms, for botanical gardens, and for orchards 
sheltering innumerable hammocks. From 
the campus there are views of the Connecti- 
cut valley, of Mount Tom and Mount Hol- 
yoke, of the Pelham Hills and Mount Sugar 
Loaf. 

But college means also the college life, 
On entering this I discovered that a girl’s 
reputation is for her to make. No money, 
no family, no honors in previous schools 
serve her now. She stands only on the 
value of her own intellect, her own charac- 
ter, her own individuality, and the reputa- 
tion she gains is, in most cases, a true one, 
The girls one meets are from California and 
Brazil, from Chicago and the hills of Ver- 
mont. There are girls whose fathers are 
trying, through a college course, to put one 
sensible idea behind a pretty face. There 
are girls who tutor and sew during all the 
ordinary hours of a day in order to have 
the college training and whom their com 
panions honor with a class presidency. 
Some study all day and nearly all night for 
fear some one may gain a higher standing 
than they. Others there are whose work is 
their life and who see all other life in the 
light of the laboratory and the library. 
Some few think only of athletics or of 
afternoon teas in Amherst, while, on the 
other hand, some have “ souls capacious 48 
the spheres and hearts as large as all 
humanity.” 

As a freshman one is several years younger 
than before she was a college girl. When 
the allotted tasks are done there is time for 
tennis, for tramps and drives over the hills 
and for anything ingenuity can suggest. 
There is no responsibility. One often hears 
the excuse, ‘A little fresh, but wait year 
or two.” Gradually a change comes. An 
example must be set to the incoming classes 
“for the sake of the college.’ There is 4 
responsibility to the town people and 1 
the home people, for our lives will answeF 
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the question, “What is a college girl?” 
Societies are entered, committees multiply, 
offices are held and an education not of 
pooks is begun. Some of the unwritten 
electives are editing, carpentering, costume 
making, stage managing, parliamentary law 
and training of glee club. 

Perhaps most important of all, one’s 
friends and acquaintances increase in num- 
ber and in depth. For a girl with half a 
heart, college is not long a collection of 
seven hundred brains disguised by tasteful 
and untasteful dresses. From year to year 
the number of living persons increases, and 
one realizes that each girl is the center of 
her own life and of a life of exceeding inter- 
est. When this discovery is made one’s 
own life is changed. One must be friendly 
to every one if not friends with every one, 
for underneath the pretty and frivolous or 
the shabby or uninteresting exterior there 
may be a tragedy or even a shy comedy. 
So the responsibilities increase. 

The actual college work of books changes 
from drudgery, or an interesting game, to 
bsorbing life. I think the health of very 
few is lost through the work imposed. 
Those who leave college less strong than 
when they entered do so through the pecul- 
iar combinations they make of work and 
play, exercise and rest. Some college girls 
are still in need of bells to tell them when 
the hour for each duty arrives, or for the 
voice of a nurse to say, ‘* No, no, don’t 
touch.” The wish sometimes rises that 
such girls could be given a course in walks 
under the trees in the insane asylum on the 
hill. It might save a longer residence there 
in after years. Of course one must work, 
but the amount depends much on the girl. 
There were very exceptional days that 
forced me to begin work at four in the 
morning and I have known days which had 
thirteen hours of work inthem. Some les- 
sons seem impossible to learn and some pro- 
fessors have ideals which are beyond the 
reach of ordinary girls and scorn of ordi- 
nary achievement that is unbounded. Work 
there must be and work there is, but it is 
this work in common that makes the bond 
of good fellowship among us. In the main, 
we have a common aim and we work in 
sympathy. It is this feeling that makes 
our good times possible, There is never an 
extra hour nor half-hour in which some 
ingenious plan is not carried out. Cam- 
paign rallies in costume need but fifteen 
minutes’ preparation, A farce is given at 
two days’ notice. Wandering musicians 
furnish the best music for a dance on the 
campus. Notuing can be easier nor more 
jolly than a griddle-cake party since gas 
stoves exist. Dancing or reading clubs are 
4 natural interlude between supper and 
study. Besides, there are many dramatics, 
“promenades’’ and receptions which re- 
_ many hours of hard work from many 
girls, 

Now comes the question, ‘‘ What is it all 
for? You have given up four of the best 
years of your life. You have not proved 
yourself a genius in any line, Was it worth 
while?” That question I will answer gladly, 
but I can answer it only to one who will 
srant that life is worth living, because each 


man is a “god, though in the germ,”’ only 
to one who can say, 


Youth sh 
In all, beng bas ale, trust God 
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To one who looks at life as a whole, 
college makes it infinitely more worth liv- 
ing. It does this both objectively and sub- 
jectively. Subjectively, it multiplies one’s 
resources many times. It is hard to realize 
that life anywhere can bore any one whose 
eyes college has opened. A. girl has stud- 
ied geology—a hammer and rocky country 
will keep her interested and busy. She has 
studied economics—what newspaper is not 
full of questions concerning the wealth of 
nations? Give her a library and there are 
courses of suggested reading for which there 
was never time in college. She has studied 
psychology and it has suggested problems 
which a long life among living beings will 
make only more interesting. Put her ina 
light-ship. Vistas of thought have opened 
which will lead her above the fog and the 
clouds. 

Objectively, the content of the world has 
changed. Every word, every situation, has 
gained new significance, new relations. Sci- 
ence furnishes similes, history furnishes 
examples. People whom we meet are dif- 
ferent. 

As college closes we have four almost 
perfectly happy years to look back upon. 
These having been so full of life, it is but 
reasonable to expect fullness of life in what 


is to come. 
<> — 


OONOERNING MEMORANDA. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





Every one knows the difficulty of carrying 
a number of errands in one’s mind. Per- 
haps there is no strain greater than that of 
trying to recall in their order commissions 
which are to be done at a certain time and 
which, if forgotten, will cause great incon- 
venience, or worse. Many wrinkles and 
gray hairs, if not many cases of nervous 
prostration, may be prevented by the prac- 
tice of making memoranda of things to be 
remembered. Standing on a small cabinet 
in a busy woman’s private room the other 
day might have been seen a card bearing 
the following cabalistic words: ‘‘ Mary, rub- 
bers; grocer; bill at Carr’s; notes, M. C. H.; 
reprove D.; mend lavender silk.” 

‘‘ What does this mean?” asked a visitor 
in the family. 

‘‘In those few words are comprised my 
routine for the day,’’ replied her friend, 
laughingly. ‘‘1 must go out at eleven and 
my rubbers are muddy from yesterday’s 
tramp. Mary must clean them; I am just 
about to ring for her to doit. I must then 
go to the grocer and reprimand him for 
sending me a dozen poor oranges yesterday 
instead of the good ones for which I paid him. 
Then the stove dealer must be paid a cer- 
tain $2 which has been owing him for three 
months or more, and which is so small a 
bill that it will be neglected indefinitely un- 
less I take it in hand myself. M.C. and H. 
have all sent me invitations which must be 
acknowledged today. My dear little daugh- 
ter Daisy was impertinent to her grand- 
mother yesterday, though I have only just 
learned of the fact. I must take her aside 
as soon as she returns from school and re- 
prove her. This evening I go to a recep- 
tion, and there is a difficult rent in my best 
gown whieh only I can mend, But for my 
memoranda I should never be able to keep 
my. days’ works.straight. You may have 
heard me complimented upon my youthful 
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looks and spirits. I believe that my habit 
of keeping my memoranda in this way is 
largely responsible for my good physical 
condition.” 





THE FLOWERY KINGDOM AT THE 
PAI 


BY VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 





The music of brass gongs and the flutter 
of gayly colored banners greet us as we 
enter the land of the Celestials. Every- 
where are grotesque lanterns and swinging 
umbrellas, while the air is filled with the 
clatter of tongues and the clatter of sandals. 
Behind low counters smiling Chinamen 
call forth the praises of Canton ginger, em- 
broidered crépe, lacquer trays and teapots. 

One corner of the room has many tables 
and here Chinese dishes are served—rice 
with chopsticks in purple and gold bowls, 
mysterious candy, preserved wild lemons 
and Longsey and Syil Sun tea, There are 
other dishes not nearly so good marked 
‘*American’’—pie, corned beef, beans. One 
wishes the latter could be banished from 
the fair. They crop up everywhere—in 
Turkey, in old Vienna, even in Lapland, 
But a New England housewife would not 
recognize them. The wild lemons are de- 
licious and are served with a two-pronged 
silver fork so quaint and pretty that one 
longs to carry it away as a souvenir. The 
waiters smile continually, and repeat over 
and over, ‘“‘ Velly nice?”’ 

In the rear of the building an orchestra 
plays national airs while a historical drama, 
entitled A Plot to Assassinate the Emperor, 
is daily enacted. There seems to be neither 
beginning nor end to this remarkable pro- 
duction, but the costumes are gorgeous and 
the whole thing is interesting. 

A short flight of stairs leads to the joss 
house. This is an immense room filled with 
the weird and the curious, At one end 
is enthroned Kwan Kung, the joss, who 
is now universally worshiped throughout 
China. His son, his armor-bearer and four 
hermits are grouped about him, and above 
and on both sides are strange shields and 
devices. Incense is burning before Kwan 
Kung, and it is the duty of one of the 
priests to see that the tapers never burn 
out. There are images of Confucius, of 
Buddha and also many historical and myth- 
ological scenes in miniature, one amusing 
one being An Expedition of the Emperor 
to the Moon. The ten courts of justice are 
represented, but these are not pleasant to 
look upon. A model of the famous porce- 
lain pagoda of Nankin, the former capital 
of China, is one of the unique things on 
this floor. But the big dragon and the fam- 
ily of Moy San are the chief attractions. 

Before Mr. and Mrs. Moy, Moy Kim, a 
little girl of three, and Moy Pong, a small 
boy of one year, came to take up their 
abode at the fair, the dragon held absolute 
sway, but now he is obliged to divide the 
honors. The Moys were brought from Can- 
ton to show the visitors of the exposition 
how a Chinese family of rank lives and 
dresses. Little Pong, with his shaven head 
and one long lock of black hair, might easily 
be mistaken for one of the big dolls hanging 
in the bazar. Kim, his sister, is a very 
attractive little maid. Her hair is elabo- 
rately puffed, and she wears a blue frock 
embroidered with silver storks, When Moy 
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San first arrived he wore a towering head- 
dress, at least two feet in hight, but of late 
he has discarded all marks of rank and 
dresses like an ordinary Chinaman. They are 
a very happy family and Kim and Pong are 
remarkably good-natured. All day long the 
tots shake hands with strangers, while Moy 
San answers innumerable questions regard- 
ng them. Through an open door a glimpse 
of teacups and chopsticks may be seen. 

Not far off is the dragon. This great 
creature is 165 feet in length. In the center 
of his head is a short gold horn, and from 
the sides two long silver ones project. His 
eyes are huge glass balls and in his forehead 
is asmall mirror. The linked scales of the 
coiling body are made of brass, velvet and 
silk, and represent the work of months. In 
Chinese mythology the dragon plays an im- 
portant part, while in art he holds the same 
position that the pheenix does in Japan, 

This particular dragon is designed to take 
part in street parades on state occasions. 
His body is hollow, and from the sides fes- 
toons of silk fall to the ground. This com- 
pletely covers the forty men who carry the 
huge monster on his triumphal march. 
Early in June there was a procession of all 
nations in Jackson Park, and when the 
dragon appeared at the head of the Chinese 
colony, swaying and writhing, he created 
quite a sensation. ‘Today he rests quietly 
on wooden pedestals. 

The Chinese building is well worthy of 
study. Outside of Chinatown in San Frar- 
cisco there is no place in this country where 
so many interesting things of the Flowery 
Kingdom may be seen. The attendants are 
extremely courteous, and Mr. Sling, the 
manager, takes special pains to explain mat- 
ters to those who care for more than the 
scanty information of the guide-book. 


— 


A GAME IN OLAY. 


There were to be about twenty in all, 
both young men and maidens, and the prob- 
lem was to pass the evening in some enter- 
taining way. The game of Twenty Ques- 
tions was too old, so was Clumps, so were 
Throwing Light and all the rest. It must 
be something novel, if possible, and this was 
how the problem was solved with entire sat- 
isfaction. The hostess had provided her- 
self with clay—being a kindergartner she 
knew how easy it was to procure this of any 
plaster worker and to learn from him how 
moist or how dry it ought to be. The com- 
pany was divided into two sides and was in- 
stalled in separate rooms about two good- 
sized tables. To those in one room were 
distributed slips of paper on which were 
written as follows: 

1. There was a crooked man, 
And he went a crooked mile. 
He found a crooked sixpence 
Upon a crooked stile. 
- He bought a crooked cat, 
. Which caught a crooked mouse, 
. And they all lived together 

In a little crooked house. 

This made six slips in all. To the other 
side was given a set of seven slips with these 
inscriptions: 

1. Hey diddle, diddle, 
The cat 
2. And the fiddle, 
3. The cow jumped 
4. Over the moon, 
5. The /éttle dog laughed to see such sport, 
6. And the dish 
7. Ran away with the.spoon. 


a Om & tS 
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Each room, being ignorant of the other's 
rhyme, was to make in clay its own under- 
scored words and after all were ready was 
to go into the other room and inspect the 
figures of the opposite side. From this in- 
spection the rhyme was to be guessed. Of 
course these were ooly sample rhymes, any 
others might be chosen provided they con- 
tained the names of a sufficient number of 
objects for modeling. It will be readily 
seen that the fun came in the modeling 
rather than in the guessing, which was not 
very puzzling. If there were not enough 
objects for each to have one, two worked 
over the same figure, or some watched and 
offered suggestions. In this way a most en- 
tertaining evening was spent and the rows 
of little figures caused great merriment. 

M. M. H. 


THE ROOK-A-BY LADY. 


The Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street 
Comes stealing, comes creeping. 

The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 

And each has a dream that is tiny and fleet ; 

She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping! 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum, 
“ Rub-a-dub! ” it goeth ; 

There is one little dream of a big sugarplum, 

And lo, thick and fast the other dreams com : 

Of popguns that bang and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth! 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty 
gleams, 
And up, up and up, where the Mother Moon 
beams, 
The fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all those dreams that are 
tiny and bright? 
They’Il come to you sleeping ; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street, 
With poppies that hang from her head to her 
feet, 
Comes stealing, comes creeping. 
—Eugene Field. 


WHEELS. 


BY MARY E. Q. BRUSH. 





He was just an everyday sort of boy. 
One' who sometimes forgot to wash his face 


- and hands and came to the table with his 


hair as tousled as a haystack. His mittens 
were generally full of great, yawning holes, 
and his buttons had an astonishing habit of 
flying off into space. He hada breezy way 
of leaving the door open, or shutting it 
with a bang that set everybody’s nerves 
a-quiver. Sometimes, too, he forgot to black 
his shoes, take off his cap or wipe his feet 
upon the mat. As for his handkerchiefs, I 
will not attempt to describe their average 
condition. It was what might be expected 
from being used as slate rags, dusters and 
bandages for maimed legs of cats and dogs 

You see I tell you his faults right at the 
beginning of this story, so that you may 
know that this same Cyril Leonard was onl) 
an ordinary sort of a boy and no prig o: 
Miss Nancy. And I may also say that 
among other notions of the ordinary boy he 
had the desire for a bicycle. To possess 


one of those silvery, shining ‘‘ whizzers,”’ as 
he called them, was what he talked of by day 
and dreamed about by night. There was 
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little hope that his parents could buy one 
for him, for, though they were not poor, 
there were many more necessary things to 
get for their large family. Cyril was no 
tease, so he set himself bravely at work te 
earn a bicycle. He peddled popcorn balls, 
shoveled snow, weeded the garden, brought 
Mrs. MacLeod’s cow home from the pasture 
for milking, sold the eggs from his hens, 
dug sweet-flag root and gathered winter. 
greens, picked strawberries and herbs, go 
the pennies grew to be dimes and the dimes 
to dollars, until the dollars reached thirty- 
five—enough to buy as good a bicycle asa 
ten-year-old boy could want. 

Cyril’s little red pocketbook would not 
hold all the bulging coin, so he put it in one 
of his old socks, and to see him fondling 
the jingling woolen bunch you would have 

hought him a veritable miser. Saturday 
papa was going to the city and Cyril was to 
accompany him, and the united wisdom of 
both was to be used in selecting the shiniest, 
stoutest, swiftest, trustiest ‘‘ wheel” that 
money could buy. 

But Friday afternoon something hap. 
pened. Cyril had taken Mrs. MacLeod’s 
cow home as usual and tied her under the 
chestnut tree in the backyard. He had loi- 
tered a minute by the door. There were 
lilac bushes there full of nodding purple 
and white plumes. The air was sweet with 
their fragrance and Cyril picked some for 
Bride. She was Mrs. MacLeod’s daughter 
and’ just Cyril’s age. Her real name was 
Bridget, but nobody ever thought of calling 
her that. Bridget always suggested a great, 
stout creature, with snapping black eyes, 
red cheeks and fat arms splashing in a 
washtub. Little Bride was frail and white, 
with refined features, soft, dove-like eyes 
and a pitiful little smile that somehow 
made one feel like crying. 

She was a cripple, and her maimed feet 
would never walk until they reached those 
golden streets in which there is neither pain 
nor crying. She had not been born a crip- 
ple. There was a sad story of a drunken 
father who had, in an insane moment, 
dashed his baby girl to the floor, but I do 
not like to think about that. Bride herself 
never wanted to think about it. She said it 
made her pain worse. 

Now, perhaps you have often noticed that 
one is inclined to value those things most 
which one is deprived of. So no little girl 
in that wide town loved the blue sky, the 
sunshine, the trees and flowers, the wander- 
ing breezes and singing birds more than 
did little Bride. Every fiber in her poor, 
weak body tingled to be in the grand, free 
Out Doors—I can’t help spelling it with 
capitals, for Bride always thought of it that 
way. 

She could not get out very often, for some- 
body had to carry her and there was only 
her mother to do it, and she had to spend 
most of her time in going out washing and 
nouse-cleaning. So Bride was left alone in 
the little brown house. She always asked 
to be placed near the open window or door, 
and it was near the latter that Cyril found 
her on this particular Friday afternoon. 
She had asked him to pick the lilacs which 
hung so high that he had to jump for them. 
But he felt just like jumping, skipping, 
hopping and cutting up all sorts of antics, 
for wasn’t he going to have a bicycle in less 
than twenty-four hours, and wasn’t that 
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very thought enough to put agility and ec- 
stasy into every movement? 

“Jt must be nice to be well and strong,” 
said Bride, as she took the lilacs and buried 
her little, white, peaked nose in them. 
“It seems as though you never got tired, 
Cyril! I see you running all day!” 

‘\s Well, it’s fun to be out, especially now 
that spring’s come,” said Cyril. 

“Yes,” said Bride, wistfully, ‘I s’pose it 
is. 1 get dreadfully tired sitting indoors all 
day when it’s sunshiny!” 

‘Isn't there some way that you could get 
out?’’ and the boy’s face was full of sym- 
pathy as for the first time he realized the 
condition of his next-door neighbor. 

““(Q, mother has to be away nearly every 
forenoon, She doesn’t dare place me out- 
doors, for if it should rain or the wind blow 
strongly I couldn’t get in the house, you 
know.” 

“ Seems to me there’s a sort of chair one 
can move around one’s self. There used to 
be a man down in Dansville where my uncle 
lives. Man had both legs off—cars did it. 
But he had a chair which he could roll 
along first-rate.”’ 

“I’ve seen a picture of them. Mother 
had a circular sent her. But those wheeled 
chairs cost lots and you know we’re poor, 
and so, of course, I can’t have one. But 
do you know,’ confidentially, ‘‘ some- 
times I like to shut my eyes up tight and 
just make believe that I was in one of those 
chairs and could move myself out in the 
yard and down the sidewalk.” 

There was a very thoughtful tone to Cyril’s 
whistle as he went home to his supper. His 
hands were filled with the dainty lilacs. 
Bride had urged him to take some home to 
his mother, saying, ‘*‘ They are the only 
things | have to give away, and it seems 
nice to do it!” 

‘She’s a geod little soul, Bride is!’’ Cyril 
said to himself. ‘‘ And so patient! My! 
Wasn’t I cross though last summer when I 
had that stone bruise on my toe and couldn’t 
step on it for two days! Dear me! I do 
wish Bride had something to make things 
happier for her. I’ve a great mind—yes, I 
will do it, yes, sir—ee.’’ This abrupt close 
was accompanied by a very determined 
countenance, . 

On the following morning as his father 
and himself rode into the city they had an 
earnest conversation, Cyril looking flushed, 
eager and resolute and his father surprised 
and pleased. On reaching town they did 
hot go into a single store where bicycles 
were for sale, which is rather surprising 
considering the fact that the purchase of 
one was supposed to be their main errand. 

Two or three days after this, however, 
there came a loud knock at Mrs. MacLeod’s 
door, and when she opened it there stood a 
burly expressman with a pretty, well-made, 
Wheel-chair and on it a card bearing the 
words, ‘‘For Miss Bride from a friend.’’ 
And now if you could see the little girl 
proudly wheeling about from room to room, 
out under the trees, watching the robins or 
rolling down the sidewalk, her pale face 
growing round and rosy with the health and 
happiness of being out in the sunshine, I’m 
ve you would rejoice, as did everybody 
else, 

_ * Where is that bicycle you've beep crow- 
'ng over so long, Cyril?” called out one of 
his schoolmates one morning. 
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**O, I concluded not to get one this year, 
Bob,” Cyril answered, with a gay nod and 
wave of the hand to Bride, who was trun- 
dling down the street. And he added, 
‘* Wheels are all well enough, Bob, but when 
a fellow has good stout legs I say he 
oughtn’t to grumble!” 





—— 


AN ISLAND PARK. 

Detroit enjoys the unique distinction of 
being the only city in the world whose 
public park is entirely surrounded by water. 
Belle Isle (pronounced Eel) is two miles 
long, contains about 700 acres and is con- 
nected with the city by a handsome bridge 
across the Detroit River. It is drained by 
a system of winding canals crossed by orna- 
mental bridges. By using the earth taken 
from these to raise the grade of the higher 
sections a charmingly diversified surface is 
produced. The island is heavily wooded 
and is bordered and intersected by smooth, 
broad drives, where on fine afternoons the 
handsomest equipages of the city may be 
seen. There is a double baseball ground 
for the boys protected by high wire screens 
to prevent the balls from falling into the 
river. No expense or pains have been 
spared to make this a delightful resort, 
and many pleasure parties go there for a 
day’s outing, spreading their lunch under 
the tall trees and spending the rest of the 
time rowing or playing games. 





A NEAT REPLY. 


One of the anecdotes told of Benjamin 
Franklin’s youth is in connection with his 
visit to London when nineteen years old. 
He was in search of work and, having learned 
the printer’s trade, went straight to a print- 
ing office and made known his errand. The 
foreman was rather supercilious and said, 
“Ah, a lad from America seeking employ- 
ment asa printer. Well, do you really un- 
derstand the art of printing? Can you set 
type?’”’? Young Franklin stepped to one of 
the cases and in a brief space set up these 
words from the first chapter of John’s Gos- 
pel: ‘‘ Nathanael said unto him, Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip 
saith unto him, Come and see.’’ The text 
conveyed such a delicate rebuke and the 
work was done so quickly and accurately 
that a position was granted him at once. 





OHINESE HOUSE SERVANTS. 


A writer in the Chautauquan paints this 
pleasing picture of domestic service as illus- 
trated in households on the Pacific Coast 
where Chinamen hold sway in the kitchen: 


It is very gratifying to the tired farmer’s 
wife to see her husband come driving up 
with a Celestial, who presently, having de- 
posited his bed and valise in the place indi- 
cated, comes into the kitchen, places his 
little clock on the shelf, ties on his apron 
and proceeds to investigate his premises. 
It does not take him long to find out where 
everything is, to ascertain the contents of 
every jar, paper and can, and to set about 
getting the coming mea]. He is very in- 
genious about his kitchen and mends, con- 
trives and inverts to suit the exigencies that 
may arise. He is usually teachable but re- 
sents too much interference. If a dish is to 
be pre’ which he does not understand, 
he will say, ‘‘ You makee this time; me see; 
me makee him,’’ and he is apt to be so de- 
lighted with the knowledge thus acquired 
as to make it too often. 

In disposition he is generally amiable and 
pleasant, but when the kitchen sky is over- 
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cast it is usually denoted by a gluianess, 
accompanied by an ominous clattering of 
dishes and pans, a state which is wenall to 
be counteracted by a little kindness and tact 
on the part of the mistress. He is the 
friend of the children and seems oftentimes 
himself but a child of larger growth. He 
takes great pride in the baby, especially if a 
boy: “Heap good boy; pretty soon big 
man.’’ He likes to be taught to read and 
write a little in English and takes a lively 
interest in visitors and the affairs of the 
family. He is assiduous in his endeavors to 
please the ‘boss man,’’ as he calls the man 
of the house, in his cooking, and barters 
with the Chinese vegetable and fish ped- 
dlers, if possible, to his master’s advantage. 

Our country cook’s social dissipations con- 
sist of visiting the neighboring cooks on 
Sunday afternoons; he usually walks, and 
returns with his head freshly shaved and 
shining. At the Chinese New Year he 
wants a week for festivities in town and 
brings back presents of silk handkerchiefs, 
candy, nuts and firecrackers for the whole 
family. If he forbears going to this, on 
account of the money it will consume, he 
seldom fails to take in ‘‘bomb day?’ which 
occurs soon after. 

In the kitchen before New Year's Day he 
has lily bulbs growing among stones in a 
saucer, which he assiduously watches, for 
on their blooming depends his luck for the 
year. 

However long he may reside in this coun- 
try he never assimilates, but remains a frag- 
ment ef China. I have found, in my ex- 
perience, but one cook who sacriticed his 
queue, donned our masculine clothes and ac- 
tually invested in a bicycle, probably being 
imbued with the greater glory of the Ameri- 
can man; but he paid for his venture in the 
ostracism he received from his race—‘' Him 
no good ’’—and his banishment from the pre- 
cincts of Chinatown. 

I have often thought that we who are in- 
terested in foreign missions and their noble 
workers might attempt a little missionary 
work in our own kitchens among this alien 
race, who serve at our bidding yet remain 
as distinctly heathen as if living in the 
Flowery Kingdom, It will, however, require 
infinite patience and perseverance to ven- 
ture a shipwreck of discouragement on the 
smooth rock of ‘‘ Me no sabbe.”’ 

“You may speak,’’ said a fond mother, 
“about people having strength of mind, but 
when it comes to strength of don’t mind my 
son William surpasses any one I ever knew.”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
0o!:0!:0! OH!! 


My Dear Corner- 
_ ers: A few weeks 
ago I received 
three letters about 
the World’s Fair. 
The first, from Jo- 
siah D. W., Beloit, 
Wis., inclosed a 
suggestion for a 
newcut, Ourzebra 
artist has so far 
imitated Colum- 
bus as to add a 
new world to the 
heading, and has made the boy’s hat a little 
more 0-val, supplying me with the only ade- 
quate expression of my constant wonder, 
surprise and delight! The Badger State 
designer intimated that we had not said 
much about the great X-position in the 
Corner, although there were several ‘‘ things 
there interesting, at least to a boy,’’ which, 
as he was only ninety-one miles away and 
able to go and come the same day, he had 
evidently seen more than once. (Soon after 
a little Badger boy entered the office and 
registered as Louie B., from Antigo; he had 
just been visiting the fair and seemed as 
full of O's as the boy in the picture!) 

The second letter increased the impression: 





My Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please tell 
me what ‘* Midway Plaisance”? means? I feel 
an interest in the World’s Fair, even if I can- 
not go to see it, but OF how I do want to go! 
Do you think the faves given mn Harper’s Bozar 
are good typ: s of the DakotaIndians? If they 
are, I do not wish tov see them. Just as we 


were laughing over them we read in the Con- 
qregtiovalist about the home of animals in 
the ‘* Midwuy Plaisance.”” How much do you 
think 1t would cost to go to the World’s Fair, 
Mr. Martin? Are you going? 
Good By, dear Mr. Martin, Rosg. 

How could I answer those questions on 

Beacon Hill? Then came a kindly note from 


a lady Cornerer urgently suggesting that I 
ought to visit the fair for the benefit of those 
left at home, but adding, ‘‘ None but the 
brave deserve the fair!’’ That decided me. 
I resolved that I would be brave. I would 
brave the ticket-scalpers at home, the In- 
diana train robbers on the way and even the 
reputed Chicago ‘* extortioners’’ themselves 
in order to be able to learn with my own 
eyes about the Midway Plaisance animals, 
the Dakota Indians and also—how much it 
costs! 

Well, I have been here nearly a week and 
Iam not able to answer Rose’s 9??? yet— 
except the last. I have not seen the Dakota 
Indians, although I have been to see the 
Eskimos twice and will tell you later about 
their strange village. I have only walked 
through the Midway once but did not see 
any animals except of the genus homo. QO! 
how I do wish Rose and a thousand other 
Corner girls and boys were here to enjoy 
the wonders and beauties of the great fair 
with me. How can I ever begin to describe 
it to them! 

Think of a plain 2bout a mile and a half 
long and half as broad fronting on a great 
lake, which for aught you can see might be 
an ocean, (The guide-books say that Lake 
Michigan is the largest body of fresh water 
on the globe. I am sure that when I went 
to school the geographies said that Lake 
Superior was the largest—but that was be- 
fore Chicago was known, and of course the 
other Jake increased in size when this great 
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city grew up onitsshore!) It contains over 
five hundred acres—ask your fathers how 
far that would extend in your town. That 
is covered with the splendid buildings of 
the fair. Thelake is ontheeast. From the 
west side (near middle) extends the Midway 
Plaisance, an avenue one mile long and 
about forty rods wide. This is lined with 
‘* side shows” of every description. 

I arrived late on Saturday night, and as I 
got off the cars at Englewood the first thing 
I saw was a vast circle of light (or lights) 
stretching from the ground far up toward 
the sky and slowly turning around. I knew 
that was the “‘ Ferris Wheel’”’—O! Ofcourse 
I did not go near the fair on Sunday, but 
went to church and “ the Parliament of Re- 
ligions’’ in Chicago, seven miles from the 
fair. But Monday morning I followed one 
of the many points of advice I had received 
from friends, went to Chicago and took the 
steamer, so as to get the first view from the 
water. We had only sailed a little way 
when I saw in the distance an immense ob- 
ject looming up over everything else, round 
in shape, but with prodigious spokes as in 
a wheel—O! It was the Ferris Wheel, of 
course! 

Landing at the pier before us was the 
Peristyle. This is a lofty colonnade, 500 
feet long, with as many pillars as there are 
States and Territories (How many?) and a 
triumphal arch in the center. That is sur 
mounted by the ‘*Columbus Quadriga,’’ 
representing the discoverer in a chariot on 
his return from his first voyage. Two 
Bible verses are inscribed high up on oppo- 
site sides of the arch—where in the Bible? 

The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 


glud for them. 
Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 


make you free. 

You must remember that there are several 
ponds and lagoons in the grounds connected 
with each other and with the lake. Passing 
under the Peristyle we come to an oval pond 
called the Basin. At one end of it is the 
majestic statue of the Republic, sixty feet 
high, facing the west, the gilded figure 
grasping in one hand liberty’s pole and cap 
and holding aloft in the other a globe sur- 
mounted by an eagle. At the other end of 
the Basin is the famous Columbia Fountain 
—an allegorical representation of the genius 
of our country in a classic barge, with Time 
as the helmsman, rowed by eight figures 
and drawn by sea horses. 

Beyond this is the great area called the 
Court of Honor, where stands the statue of 
Columbus, showing him in the act of taking 
possession of the new world. Here is the 
Administration Building, with gilded dome, 
the queen and crown and gem of all the 
buildings. Its walls are covered with statues 
of great discoverers and inventors and in- 
scribed with dates and facts—I wish I had 
it in my library for reference in answer to 
Cornerers’ questions! In the rear is the 
model of the old Liberty Bell, which is 
rung at different times every day. Besides 
the historic inscription (What is that?) are 
these around the top: 

A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another. 

Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 

Now I must stop—when I have told you 
that I went up on the Ferris Wheel yester- 
day—O! 0! O11! 


Chicago, Sept. 29. Mr. MARTIN. 
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THE SEVEN SENSES. 


Robbie : ‘‘ Uncle Jacob, Mr. Tarbox said 
this morning that when he fell from the 
roof he had the seven senses knocked out 
of him. I thought there were only five 
senses.”’ 

Uncle Jake : “‘ Dere is seben senses, honey, 
but ef dat man, or any uddah man, had um 
all dey’s a mirrikle. Yaas, dere’s seben ob 
um—hearin’, seein’, feelin’, tastin’, smellin’ 
is de five ’at some folkses knows erbout, 
Den dere’s hoss sense, wich some mules 
an’ some white folkses ain’t got; an’ den, 
lassly but not leassly, dere’s common sense, 
w’ich is so oncommon ’at it nevah gits to be 
plenty, an’ mighty few people has it—at 
least in my time.’’—Harper’s Young People. 
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The Sunday School 





Lasson FoR Oct. 22. Rom. 12: 1-15. 
OHRISTIAN LIVING. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The first twelve chapters of the epistle to 
the Romans are an exhaustive statement of 
God’s love to man and argument for man’s 
reconciliation to God. The last four chapters 
tell us what the life of the man reconciled to 
God should be. We find that the twelfth chap- 
ter points out: 

I. The reasons for Christian living. They are 
found in the mercies of God. These mercies 
are displayed in the entire scheme of salva- 
tion. They are the substance of the gospel. 
Jesus died to redeem us from sin and showed 
the love of God. Through Him God has de- 
clared sinners justified who have faith in Him 
and they experience in consequence peace, 
victory, holiness and joy. These are the rea- 
sons why we should live unto God and not 
unto ourselves. 

Il. The principles of Christian living [vs. 1, 
2]. They relate to the body and to the mind. 
First, our bodies must be offered as a living 
sacrifice to God. The Jewish sacrifices were 
slain bodies of animals offered up in fire. But 
Christian sacrifices are human bedies put to 
His service under the control of wills obedi- 
ent to His will. We are to keep them clean, 
healthy, strong and sacred for His use and for 
His sake. Our eating and drinking and bath- 
ing and sleeping must be done to the glory of 
God. He rejoices in perfect bodies. 

Second, our minds must be kept growing 
into likeness to God’s mind. ‘This world,” 
with its selfish pleasures, cares, ambitions and 
affections, is constantly drawing us down to 
its level. We free ourselves from its power 
by making experiment of “the good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God.’ So our 
minds are transformed and renewed—a daily 
process, ever becoming more complete, yet ever 
in danger of being arrested and defeated. But 
the steps in this process are simple and prac- 
tical and are mentioned in the remaining por- 
tion of the epistle as: 

III. Specifications in Christian living. Only 
a part of these are included in this lesson. 
Some of them are often repeated in the New 
Testament. But Paul puts foremost among 
them as counsels: 

1. Be humble [v. 3]. He would say: Don’t 
get conceited. Don’t get into the habit of 
overestimating your own abilities, importance 
and the respect to which you are entitled. 
Don’t brag. Don’t eagerly seek office. Don’t 
complain that you are neglected in the church 
or among your neighbors. More than this, 
don’t think these things. If you do, your 
mind will be twisted away from its tendencies 
toward harmony with God’s mind. In gen- 
eral, the mind that harbors these thoughts 
grows untruthful, for, as a rule, men get from 
their brethren as high esteem as they deserve. 
If they don’t, brooding over the injustice 
makes them less worthy of esteem. 

But, on the other hand, don’t neglect to 
think about yourself. Paul shrewdly says, 
“Don’t be too high-minded, but be minded 
unto sober-mindedness.” That is a very pe- 
culiar sentence. It means that every one 
must make just as careful estimate of his 
powers as he is able, with the gift which God 
has given him of judging his abilities for use. 
One may get into a condition of false humility 
as hurtful as is conceit. He may decline to 
take the responsibilities which belong to him 
in Christian service from an assumed humility 
which is only false pride. Therefore he must 
remember that he is called to: 

2. Belong to the Christian society [vs. 4, 5]. 
You are, after all, only a member of a larger 
body. You have duties, not only to make 
your own body acceptable to God and your 
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own mind like His but to make the otber 
bodies and minds in the Christian household 
of which you are a member what God would 
have yours to be, and you have your own 
place in that ‘organization which you alone 
are appointed to fill. It may not be that of 
the minister, nor of any of the officers, but 
you have an interest in every member. Do 
your part for the health, growth and happi- 
ness of the whole body. But don’t try to do 
the part of the others. Therefore: 

3. Mind your own business in the Christian 
society [vs. 6-8]. All our offices are bestowed 
on us by the grace of God. Our talents and 
faculties are from Him. We need not be 
ashamed if we have but two talents where 
others have five. We need only be ashamed 
when we let what we have go unused. But 
let us put them to their own proper use. If 
we preach let us give to men God’s message 
the best we can. If we are deacons let us not 
try to be the minister or to manage him. If 
we are teachers let us put our whole souls into 
teaching. If we speak in the prayer meeting, 
put something into the contribution box, or 
preside, or show kindness to others, let us do 
it as being glad of the privilege, for it is always 
a privilege, a gift from God. 

4. Be kind, diligent, cheerful, prayerful, 
generous [vs. 9-14]. Here is a group of virtues 
which beloug together. Let your love to men 
be genuine. Don’t put on the air of politeness 
when you don’t feel it. Do you ask, How can 
one feel it toward all classes? Hate thor- 
oughly what is evil but love thoroughly what 
is good in men, and while you are outspoken 
in condemning wrong you will be quick to 
see what is lovable in others and what may 
be made lovable, and so you will have the 
spirit of the gentleman and not of the censor. 
Your love will be brotherly, and instead of 
being ambitious to be first in office or in pub- 
lic esteem you will, through real interest in 
your brother, put bim forward. 

Be diligent. No one can keep the esteem 
of others who leaves undone or ill done the 
work which properly belongs to him. It is 
hard to love the brother whom we have to 
chase round to do the work in the church 
which he ought to do, perhaps thinks he is 
going to do, but does not do. Slack business 
means a Slack spirit of service and a feeble 
love to the Lord. 

Be cheerful. If things go well with you 
show it. Ifthey goill keep up hope. If you 
can see no way out of your trouble at least 
be patient. ‘‘A merry heart is a medicine.” 
If you cannot have that do not try to drive it 
out of your brethren. The Christian’s hope 
is so glorious and so sure that those who keep 
their minds fixed on things unseen and eter- 
nal have buoyant spirits even in the midst of 
trouble. 

Be prayerful. Our hope is an anchor. It 
enters within the veil which divides the un- 
seen from the seen. By faith we must dwell 
with our Lord “whom not having seen, we 
love.’’ He has assured us that we may attain 
to any degree of likeness to Him if we will 
ask Him for it. Be generous. One who is 
constantly receiving great things from his 
Lord will carry a free hand. “Freely ye re- 
ceived, freely give.” 

Such a spirit of generosity overflows even 
to one’s enemies. The man who has a healthy, 
generous soul ina healthy body, and is at peace 
with God, cannot feel ugly even toward his 
enemies. When they abuse him he will 
** bless, and curse not.” 

5. Be sympathetic [v.15]. A kind word from 
a kind heart is heavenly coin. A little girl 
whose mother had died came home from 
school one day and said that her seatmate 
had comforted her ever so much. ‘‘ What did 
she say to you?” asked her sister. ‘She 
didn’t say a word,” said the child. ‘“ But 
when I was crying for my mother with my 
head bowed on the desk she laid her head 
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beside mine and cried too.”’ The Christian 
looks not on his own things, but on the things 
of others. He will “ rejoice with them that 
rejoice and weep with them that weep.” 

The graces of Christian character are not 
concluded with this lesson. But they serve 
to show what a Christian is. The root of his 
life is love to God and to men, Its fruits are 
the graces which win. The children of God 
are gentlemen and gentlewomen, and they are 
so because they are His children. Therefore 
they commend the teachings of their Master 
and make them the gospel, spreading to all 
lands and destined to conquer all nations be- 
cause it lifts men into fellowship with the 
best Being in the universe. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Review the allegory of last Sunday which 
presented the open door to the king’s palace. 
Now imagine the life of those who enter the 
palace. What would you do if you were 
allowed to live in a king’s house and always 
in the king’s sight? Wouldn’t you try to be 
like the child ‘‘ whose conduct is perfect every 
day’’? Wouldn’t you rejoice to be one of the 
king’s servants, to run on his errands and to 
serve him in any way? That is just what you 
may be—a servant of the King of kings. 
When Paul wrote to the Christians in Rome 
he urged them td give themselves wholly to 
the service of the King, so that they should 
feel that their bodies and all their members 
belonged to Him. 

What kind of work does the King ask us to 
do? There would be many different things to 
be done in a great palace and each servant 
would have his particular duties. It is just 
so in God’s great world house. Every man 
and woman and child has some especial work 
which must be done for the King. Paul said 
that some could minister, or serve, others 
could preach, some could teach, some could 
give to others who preach and teach and some 
cheerfully help those who need anything. 
Don’t you think children can be cheerful 
helpers ? 

And Paul has described for us the people 
who are worthy to dwell in the King’s house. 
Notice some of the things he commands. You 
have had many swarms of bees. Let us make 
another from this part of Paul’s letter. 

Be sympathetic. 
Be steadfast. 
Be generous. 
Be forgiving. 
Be humble. 

Be loving. 

I think the children who remember to do all 
the King’s work that comes to them every day 
and to be ali these good things will surely 
keep as busy as bees. Make a set of cards with 
a bee drawn on each one and write one of 
these adjectives under the bee. Give illustra- 
tions from life of each of these qualities or 
draw the illustration from the children, which 
is much better. Whatis it tobe tender? Did 
you ever know a boy who was tender toward 
his sister or to a smaller boy? What did he 
do? What is it to prefer one another? Ifa 
boy had a bicycle and his neighbor had none, 
what would he do if he preferred bis neigh- 
bor’s happiness to his own? 

At what kind of work ought boys and girls 
to be diligent? Do you think a boy ought to 
study and work with his whole heart? That 
is what it means to be fervent in spirit. Do 
you know a patient girl? What does she do? 
What is it to be steadfast? Is it easy to be 
loving toward those who love you? Is that 
enough? See what Paul says, ‘‘ If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him,” etc. Do for him the thing 
that he needs, whatever it is. If any one 
harms you in any way and you try to “ pay 
him back” which is stronger in you, the evil 
or the good? But if you let the good in you 


Be earnest in work. 
Be tender. 

Be unselfish. 

Be diligent. 

Be patient. 
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rule and let love lead you then you overcome 
the evil. Ask the class to look for illustra- 
tions of this. Give each child a card to carry 
home and remind him to let the quality be- 
come a part of his life. Call for other B’s to 
be put on the cards at home. 





— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Oct. 15-21. Special Blessings of the 

Aged. Gen. 48: 8-16; 2Sam. 19: 31-39; Luke 

2: 25-38. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 
eee a 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Oct. 22-28. Christian Courtesy. Rom. 
12: 10-16; Phil. 2: 2-5. 

There is a fine old saying which runs, ‘A 
Christian is God Almighty’s gentleman.” It 
recognizes the rightful outcome of the Chris- 
tian character in those graces and fruits of the 
spirit which give beauty and symmetry to life. 
He belies his calling as a Christian who ignores 
or tramples upon the courtesies and proprie- 
ties of human intercourse. We never shall 
commend our religion if we are negligent of 
the ordinary decencies, careless of our per- 
sonal appearance, brusque and surly in our 
dealings with others. King’s houses, courts 
and royal fare are not the necessary back- 
ground for the manifestation of Christian 
courtesy. It can be and often is exhibited by 
those who wear homespun clothes, who have 
never read a book on etiquette, whose social 
advantages have been very limited. Itissome- 
thing more than conformity to certain polite 
usages or a scrupulous regard for externals. 
It is rather the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit and the atmosphere in which such a 
gentle soul lives and moves. 

A lack of Christian courtesy betrays a vital 
defect in one’s Christianity, for our religion 
stands for and exalts just those qualities 
which the best judges of conduct consider the 
essential elements of gentlemanly conduct— 
self-control, consideration and _ service of 
others. These traits grow out of that meek, 
unselfish, loving spirit which Jesus illustrates 
and which he desires to see dispossess the 
world spirit. Lord Chesterfield wrote some 
interesting and suggestive letters to his son 
on matters of behavior and which have be- 
come a classic, but it is doubtful whether a 
young man today who wanted to be a gentle- 
man of the first rank would find Lord Chester- 
field’s book half as serviceable as the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Remember, too, that 
the place to exercise Christian courtesy is not 
the drawing-room gnly but in the home, the 
street, the school. 

Parallel verses: Lev.19: 9-18; Matt. 5: 38-48; 
Rom, 12: 18; 15: 1-7; 1 Cor. 13: 1-8; 2 Cor. 13: 
11; Gal. 6:1, 2,10; Phil. 2: 1-8; 1 Tim. 4: 12; 
Jas. 3. 17, 18; 1 Pet. 4: 7-9, 14-16; 5: 5. 


— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
SHALL WE ASSIST FOREIGN STUDENTS? 


The question whether or not we shall assist 
foreign students who come to America for 
education, Christian training or for purposes 
of trade is ably discussed in the New York 
Evangelist by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, who bases 
his arguments on wide experience. This is a 
matter so vitally affecting missionary work 
that it is well to give thought to the subject, 
and we present some of the arguments and 
facts stated in the article above mentioned. 

In the early days of foreign missions in 
America the importation of natives of various 
lands for the purpose of being trained for labor 
among their own races was thought to be a 
wise policy. A school was opened at Corn- 
wall, Ct., and several pupils of different na- 
tionalities were enrolled, but in spite of the 
fact that there were then no suitable training 
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schools on the mission fields the experiment 
was a failure. From that time on for three- 
quarters of a century the missionary organiza- 
tions of this country and Europe have adopted 
the policy of building up training schools, 
equipping colleges and theological seminaries 
in the environments in which the native youth 
are born and in which they are to labor. 
Shall the church, then, after all these extensive 
outlays made on the fields; thwart its own 
plans by yielding to the ambition of Syrians 
or Persians or Armenians to become Ameri- 
canized, and thus empty its missionary col- 
leges of their most aspiring students and 
finally lose the great majority of them to the 
cause? It is a startling fact that of a class of 
eight young men graduated from an excellent 
foreign theological seminary, five, instead of 
entering at once upon the work of preaching 
the gospel, decided to seek their fortunes in 
America, some with the plea of further pre- 
paring themselves for religious work but 
others admitting their purpose to engage in 
business. Should such men receive help? 

The fact that a man is an Oriental often pro- 
cures him instant sympathy and pecuniary 
help which are perhaps withheld from strug- 
gling young Americans. It is said that the 
business of lecturing on the customs of their 
native lands and reaping the monthly concert 
collections has been found so profitable by 
many of these foreigners that they have indefi- 
nitely postponed the date of their return to 
preach the gospel. Some become agnostics or 
theosophists. One man who had been trained 
for years in our mission schools in China has 
appeared upon our platforms to lecture upon 
Reasons Why I Am a Heathen. It is not 
alone theological students who are drawn to 
this country by a desire for self-aggrandize- 
ment. Many thousands of Armenians and 
Syrians are among us as peddlers of curios 
or in more important trades. Numbers of 
them have received more or less education in 
our mission schools and on this plea beg our 
patronage. Christian people are advised to 
refuse assistance to any such persons unless 
they bring with them letters of recommenda- 
tion from the missionaries in the districts 
from which they come. 

But to return to the case of those who have 
been fitted for Christian effort among their 
people; now and then a Neesima may prove 
a noble exception to the rule, but ordinarily a 
visit to Europe or America has the effect of 
alienating a man from his native country, 
causing him to imbibe our civilization, so that 
he is dissatisfied with his former simple habits 
of iife and demands to be returned on the 
missionary basis, with a much larger salary 
than that of a native pastor. Last January, 
at a general missionary conference held in 
New York, at which twenty-three different 
foreign missionary boards of the United 
States and Canada were represented, this 
question was fully discussed, many painful 
experiences were related and the conclusion 
of the conference was unanimously expressed 
that native converts should be discouraged 
from coming to Europe and America for 
education, and that such natives educated 
in America should not be sent back un- 
less they are willing to take their places 
in the ranks of their fellow-preachers. The 
policy of returning these foreign students on 
a level with American missionaries thwarts 
our plans for higher education on the fields, 
stampedes our brightest students and re- 
moves them from the humbler spheres in 
which they are most needed, and it creates 
discontent among the whole force of native 
agents. It leads, moreover, to frequent impo- 
sition upon the churches and to the diversion 
of funds to personal uses supposed to go to 
missionary objects. And, finally, it would 
project our missionary work on a basis utterly 
fatal to self-propagation, for the native preach- 
ers, who are destined to do the great future 
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work, must live on salaries which their people 
can pay. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

It is interesting and perhaps wholesome to 
read in detail some of the criticisms and sug: 
gestions in regard to missions and mission. 
aries offered by our Oriental friends at the 
Parliament of Religions. One Buddhist monk 
asks what we are doing for the bodies as wel) 
as the souls of the heathen. He says in India 
there are 300,000,000 men and women living on 
an average of a little more than fifty cents g 
month, and whenever there is a famine hun. 
dreds of thousands die of starvation. He ac. 
cuses the missionaries of refusing help to the 
Hindus unless they will become Christians 
and ends by saying: “‘ If you wish to illustrate 
the meaning of brotherhood, treat the Hindu 
more kindly, even though he be faithful to his 
religion. Send missionaries to them to teach 
them how better to earn a better piece of 
bread and not teach them metaphysical non- 
sense.” We do not consider the teachings of 
the gospel “‘ metaphysical nonsense,” and we 
doubt the truth of the accusation against our 
missionaries, but we are willing to hear Mr. 
Vivekanandi’s views. 

Another Buddhist priest, Mr. Dharmapala, 
advises us to send out men of gentleness, low- 
liness, meekness and tolerance if we wish to 
make Christianity an influence in the East. 
He accuses the missionary of being intolerant. 
To his intimation tbat Christian converts are 
all men of low type, however, Rey. R. A, 
Hume replied by certain convincing state- 
ments to the contrary. He says that iu the 
city of Madras and in the university of which 
this Buddhist speaker is a graduate the con- 
verts of the Christian faith conform to a 
higher standard than the Brahmans. More+ 
over, the census of the British Government, 
not the missionary reports, shows that in the 
decade from 1871 to 1881, when the population 
increased six per cent., the native Christian 
community increased thirty-two per cent., and 
a similar growth took place in the decade 
from 1881 to 1891. 

The latest statistics of the China Inland 
Mission record 106 stations and 101 outstations, 
with 532 missionaries and their wives and 231 
paid native helpers. Organized churches 
number 108 with about 3,700 communicants, of 
whom there are almost twice as many men as 
women. The number of schools and teachers 
is noticeably very small. The medical work, 
however, is growing in favor and efficiency. 
Thirty-two missionaries connected with this 
mission have recently embarked for China, of 
whom twenty-one are going out for the first 
time. All but one of the latter are women. 

The work of Mr. Stephen Vaitses and his 
wife among their fellow-countrymen, the 
Greeks, in Boston and Lowell, bears new wit- 
ness to the reflex influence of foreign mis- 
ions. Mr. Vaitses was brought up in the 
Greek Church in Thessaly and his wife in the 
same church in Constantinople, under the in- 
fluence of American missionaries. Both are 
now engaged in training Greek immigrants in 
this country yet in the Greek Church to be 
good Christians and good Americans. There 
are about 400 Greek immigrants now in Bos- 
ton and eighty in Lowell, most of them young 
men of good habits, among whom religious in- 
struction is sure to tell. 

Whatever the outcome of the theological fer- 
ment in Japan, it does not look as if Unitari- 
anism would sweep everything before it there. 
Mr. Arthur Knapp, the Unitarian missionary 
who went out from Boston several years ag0, 
with considerable demonstration on the part 
of our Unitarian friends, has recently with- 
drawn, we will not say ingloriously, from the 
field, but he has certainly abandoned com- 
pletely the enterprise which he once thought 
so important. He has now established him- 
self in London as a dealer in curios and sec- 
ond-hand jewelry. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF PETER. 


Professor Swete of Cambridge, Eng., who 
brought out so promptly last winter the 
text of the newly discovered Gospel of Peter, 
has conferred a double benefit upon Bibli- 
cal scholars by a critical edition of The 
Akhmim Fragment of the Apécryphal Gos- 
pel of St. Peter [Macmillan & Co. $1.60]. 
After two pages of facsimile, whose strange 
chirography will puzzle many a Greek 
scholar, there follows a learned introduc- 
tion by which it is sought to fix the place 
of this fragment in Christian literature. 
The patient, thorough character of the in- 
vestigation cannot be too highly commended. 
It is argued with much force that the writer 
must have had access to our gospels, cer- 
tainly to some, probably to all, the author 
inclining to the opinion, however, that these 
were before him in a harmony resembling 
Tatiau’s (possibly that very one) and cover- 
ing at least the period of the passion. 

We may note aslight corroboration, which 
we have not seen noticed, of the view that the 
very language of Mark was familiar to the 
pseudo Peter. The women conversing about 
the stole at the sepulcher introduce as their 
own words the comment of the evangelist 
on the size of the stone, but instead of keep- 
ing the present tense (“‘ for the stone is great, 
and we fear lest any man see us’’) the com- 
piler betrays himself by copying with Chi- 
nese fidelity, ‘‘The stone was great.”” Dr. 
Swete concludes that the gospel was writ- 
ten in Western Syria about A. D. 165. 
After the introduction comes the text, in 
beautiful Greek type, with valuable notes 
and a translation which differs somewhat 
from those of Robinson and Harris. There 
is an index of Greek words and another of 
subjects. Such studies as the one before us 
are rendering more and more scientific our 
knowledge of early church history. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The two opposite tendencies in Unita- 
rianism are becoming more and more differ- 
entiated. The moderate wing is represented 
in Lessons in Religion [Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 25 cents], a catechism by 
Charles A. Allen, designed for the older 
classes in Sunday schools and following 
Martineau in the main, though with fre- 
quent quotations from other religious lead- 
ers, many of whom are Trinitarians. While 
we dissent totally from the author’s view 
of the person of Christ and the nature 
of His atonement, we find much in the book 
in which all Christians can heartily unite. 
The polemic reference which comes out so 
plainly in the first study, ‘In the New Tes- 
tament is Jesus ever called ‘God the Son’?’’ 
is little obtruded in the body of the book. 
If our friends who have so clear a concep- 
tion of God as eternal love would search 
deeply into the implications of that great 
doctrine, following in the track of Sartorius 
and others, they might come to a closer 
agreement with the great body of their fel- 
low-disciples. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to 
unite with Unitarian Sunday schools in 
such truths as the following: ‘‘The true 
church is the brotherhood of those who are 
doing Christlike work in the spirit of Jesus” 
(p. 19]. “Christian faith in God is filial 
communion with God” [p. 61]. We cannot 
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accept, however, the identification of faith 
with character at page 28. But we agree 
that *‘ We keep the faith by putting it into 
new statements. The old creeds become 
misunderstood’’ [p. 29]. ‘* The sentiment 
of utter self-surrender to God, distinctively 
Christian, is fixed, as to its focus, on Christ’s 
death on the cross as the very type and 
image of the Christian mind and as spread- 
ing the blessed contagion of self-sacrifice”’ 
[p. 43]. 

Plain Sermons [Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50], by the late Rev. Ashton Oxenden, 
D. D., formerly Episcopal bishop of Mon- 
treal and metropolitan of Canada, contains 
a biographical sketch by Wentworth Web- 
ster and twenty-four of Bishop Oxenden’s 
discourses. The biography exhibits its sub- 
ject as a genial, lovable man, earnestly de- 
vout and gifted with much tact and execu- 
tive ability. In parish work and also in the 
larger field afforded by the bishopric he was 
exceptionally skillful and successful. If he 
is to be judged as a preacher by these dis- 
courses he cannot fairly be regarded as 
strikingly able. They have the excellent 
qualities of simplicity, earnestness, tender- 
ness and practical force but intellectually 
they are not at all above the average. Yet 
they may not represent their author’s best 
mental work and may have been selected, 
as their title possibly is meant to suggest, 
as specimens of his less profound but never- 
theless useful and appealing sermons, A 
portrait of the bishop is furnished, and the 
volume is interesting and profitable to be 
read, 

With the approach of the holiday season, 
now not far away, come a number of vol- 
umes intended to stimulate and guide spir- 
itual contemplation and devotion. The first 
which we have taken up is the Phillips 
Brooks Year Book [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25], selected from Bishop Brooks’s writ- 
ings by H. L.S. and L. H.S. It contains 
for each day of a year a passage from one 
of his discourses, together with a fitting 
passage of Scripture or selection of poetry. 
The selections have been made skillfuily, 
and the volume—which is bound tastefully 
and bears the bishop’s likeness—illustrates 
his intellectual and spiritual nobility and is 
sure to be a favorite.——The Dayspring from 
on High (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] is 
a somewhat similar book of moral or re- 
ligious selections from different authors, of 
prose or verse, gathered by Emma F, Cary. 
We like it very much. This also is printed 
and bound simply but handsomely. It has 
no peculiar features, but is an excellent 
example of the best works in its class. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mrs. Mary B. Claflin was long a warm 
friend of the poet Whittier and frequently 
welcomed him as her guest. Her little book, 
Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier 
[Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 75 cents], is de- 
lightful from cover to cover. In an unpre- 
tending and very enjoyable manner it pic- 
tures the poet in the hours of his. unre- 
strained intercourse with his intimate 
friends. It brings out vividly the sweet- 
ness and nobility of the man, his modesty, 
his gentle brightness in conversation, and 
his sympathy for everything good. It even 


reproduces the colloquialisms of his speech, 
some of which are more Yankeefied and 
less elegant than they might have been but 
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do not lessen one’s respect for him. Of 
course such a record is limited by certain 
bounds which never are passed and one 
wishes for more but is sincerely grateful 
for what is written and written so well. The 
volume is printed and bound daintily and 
should be a favorite holiday gift. 

A Modern Paul in Japan, by Jinzo Naruse 
[Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. $1.00], is a simple 
story of the life and work of Rev. Paul Sawa- 
yama, one of the early converts to Chris- 
tianity in Japan, who was sent to this coun- 
try to be educated and who, next to Joseph 
Neesima, has been among the most loved and 
honored Japanese Christians. The author 
was his friend and assistant, and has freely 
used Mr. Sawayama’s correspondence to fill 
out the story. It reveals more effectively 
the moral teachings, home life, patriotism 
and capacity for self-sacrifice of the Japa- 
nese than any volume written by a foreigner 
could do. It is thoroughly interesting, too, 
and should have a place in mission and Sun- 
day school libraries. Dr. McKenzie has 
written an appreciative introduction. 

It is natural that books about explorers 
should appear during this Columbian year 
in considerable numbers and Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton’s many readers will find her new book, 
Famous Voyagers and Explorers [Thomas Y. 
Crowell& Co. $1.50], one of the best. Colum- 
bus, Marco Polo, Magellan, Raleigh, Frank- 
lin, Kane, Livingstone, Perry, Greely and 
others are those selected for study and the 
men and their striking careers are depicted 
with the author’s accustomed fidelity, spirit 
and good taste. Alikein their general char- 
acter, these chapters vary largely in minor 
respects and the reader is led from early 
American exploration. to modern African 
and Arctic travels and researches. Many 
portraits are furnished and the volume ranks 
worthily with Mrs. Bolton’s earlier books, of 
which some have achieved the unusual dis- 
tinction of having been adopted in impor- 
tant public schools for use as reading-books. 
Besides some minor publications this is the 
sixteenth in succession, we believe, which 
has come from her pen during the last ten 
years, although of course the labor of pre- 
vious years has helped to make them. 


STORIES. 


Chicago is the scene of The Cliff-Dwellers 
[Harper & Bros. $1.50), by Henry B. Fuller, 
and the author has made a careful ‘study of 
certain business and social ambitions and 
those who cherish them. His book is 
graphic and powerful rather than enjoy- 
able. It is more pleasing as a work of 
literary art than as an agreeable account 
of people and their actions. The baser ele- 
ments of humanity are the most promi- 
nent and the final happiness of the hero 
is clouded and uncertain, The book is a 
strongly drawn portrayal of lives of sev- 
eral common sorts but it is too depressing, 
It would have been more satisfactory, be- 
cause more true to average life, had it in- 
cluded, if only for the sake of contrast, 
some example of sweet, exalted woman- 
hood or some really nobleman, One woman 
exhibits some fine qualities but does not 
much relieve the gloom of the story. 

The outcome of the plot of D. 8. Foster’s 
novel, Elinor Fenton [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25], is guessed easily by the reader but 
the unraveling of it is entertaining. It is 
an Adirondack story, improbable here and 
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there—as when the heroine’s cousin acts 
the virago—but written pleasantly and hold- 
ing the attention well. Some portions con- 
tain fine descriptions of scenery and life in 
the woods. It is good reading for vacation 
or journeying. In The Petrie Estate 
{[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Helen 
D. Brown, one grows sincerely interested 
in the characters and the consummation, 
which is not hard to be anticipated, is grati- 
fying. Useful suggestions are made indi- 
rectly as to the proper management of some 
kinds of property, and the book has more 
than one sort of merit. But its great charm 
is the manner in which the heroine and her 
aunt are described. 

In Joseph Zalmonah [Lee & Shepard. 50 
cents] Edward King has taken up a subject 
at once fresh and significant, the fortunes 
of the Russian and Polish Jews who are 
coming to this country in such numbers. 
He brings out in bold relief the miseries of 
the “‘ sweat-shops”’ and the hardships which 
prompt so many to become radical Social- 
ists if not actual Anarchists. Students of 
social questions will learn something from 
his pages and the ordinary novel reader 
will find them far beyond the average in 
power and interest. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


The two bulky volumes of Temperance In 
All Nations [National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. $3.00], edited by 
J. N. Stearns, form a sort of thesaurus of in- 
formation upon theirtheme. They includea 
history of the cause in all countries of the 
globe, and also the papers, essays, addresses 
and discussions of the World’s Temperance 
Congress held in Chicago last June. The first 
volume is historical, the second contains 
the report of the convention. The different 
orders and societies are described, temper- 
ance progress made in different nations is 
narrated, important statistics are cited, and 
the reader is placed in possession of a large 
amount and variety of knowledge relating 
to the subject. The persons whose ad- 
dresses to the Congress are reported covered 
nearly or quite every department of the 
work of temperance. In our judgment the 
cause loses rather than gains by being mixed 
up with such other matters as woman suf- 
frage, and a few of these contributions 
therefore seem to us based upon’a mistaken 
theory. But in spite of this, its issue is a 
sort of landmark in the history of temper- 
ance work and its voluminousness and di- 
versity will not lack cordial approval. 

Three additional volumes in the pretty 
Distaff Series are at hand. One is The Lit- 
erature of Philanthropy [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00], edited by Frances A. Goodale, to 
which Mrs. C. R. Lowell, Dr. Mary B. 
Damon, Mrs. Amelia S. Quinton and others 
contribute papers on Criminal Reform, Uni- 
versity Settlements, The Trained Nurse, 
The Indian, The Education of the Blind, 
etc. The other two, published by the same 
house at the same price, are The Kindergar- 
ten, edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
Household Art, edited by Candace Wheeler. 
Among the contributors to the former are 
Mrs. Mary H. Peabody, Alice W. Rollins, 
Jenny B. Merrill, Alice A. Chadwick and 
Mrs. A. B, Longstreet, and among those to 
the latter are Mrs. M. G. Van Rennselaer, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison and Lucia G. Runkle, 
all of whose names will be recognized at 
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once as those of experts upon one or another 
departments of their subjects. Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. are making this series one 
of the most attractive which they have 
issued. 

The likeness of the late George William 
Curtis, the frontispiece to Other Essays from 
the Easy Chair [Harper & Bros. $1.00] pre- 
pares the reader pleasantly for the charac- 
teristic papers which make up the book. 
Such topics as The Game of Newport, Bry- 
ant’s Country, Commencement, Proper and 
Improper, Decayed Gentility, General Sher- 
man, Christendom vs. Christianity, etc., are 
discussed with a lightness of touch not often 
conjoined so well with strength of convic- 
tion and direct and telling force in applica- 
tion. It is well that these utterances of one 
of the most wise and versatile thinkers in 
the history of American literature should 
be preserved in this form.——Another pro- 
duction of a master mind also has just been 
reprinted, and will be welcomed. It is 
Charles Sumner’s famous oration, The True 
Grandeur of Nations [Lee & Shepard. 75 
cents], delivered before the city of Boston 
on July 4, 1845. The lapse of almost half a 
century has not weakened its force, but has 
added to its interest as a prominent feature 
in Mr. Sumner’s career. 


NOTES. 

— Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s autobiogra- 
phy is written but is not to be printed until 
after his death. 

— A Hebrew translation of Daniel De- 
ronda is being printed in Poland. Herr David 
Frishman is the translator. 


— English translators have been wont to 
cut out passages from Dumas’s novels but the 
new London edition is said to be accurate. 


—— The Emperor of Germany has just given 
four fine historical paintings to the Gymna- 
sium at Cassell where he formerly was a stu- 
dent. 


—— The Appellate Court.room in Philadel- 
phia is soon to receive a marble bust of the 
late Justice Bradley of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


—— The promised autobiography of Baron 
von Schloezer, formerly German ambassador 
to the Vatican, has not appeared owing, as he 
puts it, to the pressure of a “higher will.” 
As he is a loyal adherent of Prince Bismarck, 
it is likely that an imperial prohibition has 
been laid upon him. 

—— In the Woman’s Library at the World’s 
Fair New York State leads in respect to num- 
ber of books, its collection including 2,400 vol- 
umes. Massachusetts has less than a hundred 
books in hers. She has more women writers 
than any other State but her committee of se- 
lection has preferred quality to quantity—very 
wisely. 

— The United States government owed 
John Howard Payne, author. of Home, Sweet 
Home, and consul at Tunis where he died in 
1852, the sum of $205, for unpaid salary. His 
heirs are trying to induce Congress to make 
an appropriation for its payment. At com- 
pound interest it would have accumulated to 
a considerable sum, but it is declared that the 
United States does not pay interest in such 
cases. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Cong. 8S. 8S. & Pub. = sage Boston. 
Prince RUPERT’S NAMESAKE. By Emily Weaver. 


re $1.50. 
A MODERN PAUL IN JAPAN. By Jinzo Naruse. 


pp. 178. $1.00. 
THE MISSISSIPPI SCHOOLMASTER. By Henrietta 
Matson. pp. 219. $1.00. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
A JAPANESE INTERIOR. By Alice M. Bacon. pp. 
267. $1.25. 
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THE ao oF A PROPHET. By G. A. Jackson, pp. 


THE WITNESS TO IMMORTALITY. By Rey. 
Gordon. pp. 310. $1.50. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
PRACTICAL ELocuTion. By Prof. R. I. Fulton 
Prof. T. C. Trueblood and J. W. Bashford, Ph, p’ 
abe, 64. $1.50. ia shee 
SOLID GEOMETRY. By Prof. A. L. Baker. 
90 cents. 7 


G. A. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
WorTH HAVING. From the Pansy. pp. 250. 81.00, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
INSPIRATION AND OTHER LECTURES. By T, G 
Rooke, B. A. pp. 261. $3.00. z r 
THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. By Rob- 
ert Leighton. pp. 352. $1.50. 
WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. By Gordon Stables 
R.N. pp. 352. $1.50. . 
NOAH PORTER. A Memorial. Edited by G. S. Mer- 
riam. pp. 306. $2.00. 
WINDFALLS OF OBSERVATION. 
pp. 312. $1.25. 
THEOLOGICAL PROPADEUTIC. By Philip Schaff 
D. D. pp. 506. $3.00. : 
a USINESS. By W. O. Stoddard. pp. 317, 


By E. 8. Martin. 


STATESMEN. By Noah Brooks. pp. 347. $2.00. 

ORTHODOXY AND HETERODOXY. By W. G. T, 
Shedd, D.D. pp. 297. $2.00. 

THE WATCH MAKER’S WIFE. By F. R. Stockton, 
pp. 225. $1.25. 

THE MAKING OF VIRGINIA AND THE MIDDLE 
COLONIES. By S.A. Drake. pp. 228. $1.50. 

STORIES OF THE ARMY. pp. 186. 75 cents. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

—— HEATHER. By William Black. pp. 477. 80 
cents. 

SABINA ZEMBRA. By William Black. pp. 509. 80 
cents. 

bs eaten OF TIME. By Henry James. pp. 220, 


THE Two SALOMEs. By Maria L. Pool. pp. 372. 
$1.25 


ON THE ROAD HOME. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
pp. 145. $1.25. 

—_ West. By Julian Ralph. pp. 478, 

Fleming H. Revell. New York. 

THE YOUNG PREACHER. By Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
D.D. pp.1ll. 75 cents. 

PREPARATION @F TEE WORLD FOR CurRISsT. By 
Rev. D. R. Breed, D.D. pp. 483. $2.00. % 

A LAWYER’s EXAMINATION OF THE BIBLE. by 
H. H. Russell, LL.B. pp. 262. $1.00. < 


JOSHUA AND THE LAND OF PROMISE. By Rey. 
F. B. Meyer. pp. 210. $1.00. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis 


Carroll. pp. 218. $1.25. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary 
oe Edited by Rev. Alfred Angier. pp. 39. 


MARGARET DaAvis, TuToR. By Anna C. Ray. pp. 
357. $1.25. 

CHILHOWEE Boys. By Sarah E. Morrison. pp. 
434. $1.50. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
— OF RosEs. By Louise K. Wheatley. pp. 206. 
SoME OLD PuRITAN LOVE LETTERS. Edited by 
J.H. Twichell. pp. 187. $2.00. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. Edited by Rev. H.C. 
G. Moule. pp. 194. 50 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
SERMONS: SIXTH SERIES. By the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. pp. 362. $1.75. 
E.& J.B. Young & Co. New York. 
ea 1894. By R. Barnes and Others. pp. 412. 


F. Warne & Co. New York. 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. Compiled by Rev. 
James Wood. pp. 659. $2.50. 
Wuliam R. Jenkins. New York. 
PAUL BERCY’s FRENCH READER. pp. 333. $1.25. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
DIVISIONS IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By T.H. 
Speakman. pp. 112. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LA PRISE DE LA BASTILLE. By J. Michelet. pp. 
55. 25 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE SociaAL LAW OF Gon. By Rev. E. A. Wash- 
burn, D.D. pp. 212. 50 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. — 
JOB; JEHOVAH’S CHAMPION. By President W.G. 
Ballantyne. pp. 40. 25 cents. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
HISTORY OF SLAVERY IN Connecticut. By B.C. 
Steiner, Ph.D. pp. 84. 75 cents. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
Camp FIRE SPARKS. By Capt. Jack Crawford. pp- 
48. 25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 


August. THE ORGAN. 
yn THE ORGAN.—RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF 
EVIEWS.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—REVIEW OF 
THE CHURCHES 
October. CENTURY.—HOMILETIC REVIEW.—CATB- 
OLIC WORLD.—ATLANTIC.—ART AMATEUR.—COT- 
TAGE HEARTH.—FORUM.—MOTHER’S NURSERY 
GUIDE.—BABYLAND.—PRESBYTERIAN AND RE- 
FORMED REVIEW.—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS —AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.— 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—MCCLURE’S.—NEW ENG- 
LAND.— BOOKBUYER.—OVERLAND.—OUB__ LITTLE 
ONES AND THE NURSERY.—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
—HARVARD UNIVERSITY BULLETIN.—LITEBABY 
NeEws.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—NORTH 
CAN REVIEW. 


AMEBI- 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The Southern plan of listening to three ser- 
mons from the candidate for ordination be- 
sides the examination ought to insure the 
ordaining council against being deceived. Of 
course, this extra amount of preaching could 
not have been called for or offered because the 
candidate was a woman. 

There are some points in favor of a trade 
for the minister. Probably Paul while tent- 
making and the miner minister referred to 
this week were not criticised for spending too 
much time in their studies, or blamed for 
making too few calls, or considered out of 
touch with their fellow-ministers. 

The conference is bound to be up to date. 
The study of a book and its author before and 
at the meeting, a standing committee on so- 
ciology, the review of books that the whole 
conference has had an opportunity to read and 
the study of the relations between science and 
religion all go to show progress. 

If it is true that when one member of our 
economic system suffers all suffer with it, it 
is equally true that all prosper in the prosperity 
of one another. A correspondent writes that 
the fact that the best wheat in the world is 
raised in Wyoming has a direct bearing on the 
life of Congregationalism there. And the mis- 
sion work among the Poles must serve as a 
protective measure to the body politic, as it 
teaches of peace and good will in contrast to 


the destructive lessons learned from anarchist’ 


demagogues. 


Some of the inhabitants of New England 


would be glad to see here the spirit of the 
South and West that makes a holiday at con- 
ference time and brings the people into camps 
around the church—a kind of nineteenth cen- 
tury feast of tabernacles. 

Nomination and ballot by paper is a needed 
reform in church elections. From lack of it 
there has been corresponding lack of thought 
on the part of the many in regard to the duties 
of the office and the qualifications of candi- 
dates, and business railroaded through by a 
few is never the ideal method, even though 
the judgment of those few is entirely to be 
depended on, 


A RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE. 

The autumnal meeting of the State confer- 
ence was held, Oct. 3, with the church at 
Riverside, Rev. W. B. Forbush, pastor. The 
day could not have been more favorable nor 
the hospitality of the church more cordial. For 
the fall gathering the attendance was excep- 
tionally large. Throughout the whole service 
there was a conscious sense of power and a 
delightful enthusiasm. 

The program was packed and was admirably 
directed by Rev. Joseph Lambert. Church 
Visitation was the subject of discussion in the 
forenoon and was ably introduced by W. A. 
Spicer, Esq., who spoke of The Pastor’s Duty, 
While Rev. R. W. Wallace set forth The Peo- 
ple’s Duty. 

After a brief presentation of the claims of 
Howard University by Dr. Sinclair, Old and 
New Times in Church Work was discussed by 
Deacou Joseph Brown and Rev. J. H. Larry. 
This was followed by a pleasant innovation 
in the form of two papers, by Mrs. E. E. 
Slocum and Mrs. W. B. Forbush, on The 
Church as a Home and The Home as a 
Church, respectively. Then followed three- 
minute remarks upon Our Plans for Winter 
Work. 

At the evening session the subject was The 
Kingdom of Heaven. Rev. 8. H. Woodrow 
discussed Its Origin and Progress and Rev. 
W. C, Stinson The Recognition of Spiritual 
Forces in the Kingdom. In anticipation of 
probable enlargement of the American Board 
Corporation six pames were recommended by 
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the conference. Rev. C. W. Shelton of the 
C. H. M. 8. spoke of a projected field day in 
the State in the near future. 

It is matter of regret to the conference that 
necessity has been laid upon two of the breth- 
ren to leave pastorates in which it had been 
hoped they would have continued for years 
to come—Rev. A. H. Chittenden of the North 
Church, Providence, who goes to South Da- 
kota, and Rev. J. L. Demott, who will prob- 
ably settle in Maine. 

Most of the members of the conference came 
and went by a new conveyance in that region, 
viz., electric cars, traveling for miles into the 
country, which looked superb in the gorgeous 
hues of autumn. This made the occasion a 
delightful outing as well as a spiritual re- 
freshing. Mac. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW JERSEY EDIFICE. 

The growing vigor of Congregationalism in 
New Jersey finds fresh illustration in the 
completion and dedication last week of the 
handsome structure of Trinity Church, East 
Orange, Rev. F. W. Baldwin, D.D., pastor. 
For all the years of its existence it has occu- 
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TRINITY CHURCH, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


pied a modest building hardly larger than a 
chapel. Pastor and people have long realized 
that the influence of the church was narrowed 
by its meager equipment and that, surrounded 
as itis by strong and favorably located Pres- 
byterian churches, it could not without en- 
larging its quarters stand forth in the eyes of 
the community as an attractive representa- 
tive of our polity or as an efficient force for 
righteousness, so a new edifice was projected. 
The former house of worship has been trans- 
formed into a chapel and the space between it 
and the street has been utilized for the new 
building of buff pressed brick with terra cotta 
trimmings. Theinterior is cruciform in shape. 
On the north side is a recess that is practically 
a chancel, with the pulpit on one side anda 
reading-desk on the other. This arrangement, 
together with the clustered columns and 
carved capitals and the beautiful memorial 
window in honor of Deacon John Wiley and 
his wife and daughter, secures an unusually 
churchly effect without detracting from the 
cheerful tone. The auditorium and transept 
will seat 575 persons and the seating capacity 
can be increased by opening the sliding doors 
that divide it from the old auditorium, now 
used for prayer meeting and Sunday school 
purposes. A room in the front of the edifice, 
and easily accessible from the street, is to be 
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used as a reading-room and social resort. The 
structure has cost about $35,000. 

The dedication last Thursday evening, at 
which Rev. A. E. Dunning preached and Rey. 
A. J. Lyman, D.D., offered prayer, was fol- 
lowed on Sunday by appropriate services, in- 
cluding the communion and the reception 
of fifteen new members, six on confession. 
Last Menday evening the fellowship of the 
adjacent Congregational churches found happy 
expression in a rally, with addresses by the 
pastors of the Orange, Montclair, Newark, 
Westfield, Glen Ridge and Jersey City 
churches, 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

This association held its meeting at Salem 
Sept. 28-Oct.1. The church edifice is beauti- 
fully located in an oak grove and had been 
ceiled throughout and comfortably furnished 
with seats for the occasion. Quite a number 
living at a distance were camping in tents 
and covered wagons in the grove. 

The opening sermon was preached by Rev. 
Anthony Pedan, after a sleepless night on 
the railroad and a weari- 
some ride of seventeen 
miles in a lumber wagon. 
Most of the delegates 
were in the same condi- 
tion, but it was too late 
to stop for supper for the 
crowd had already gath- 
ered. The devotional 
service each morning was 
full of life, while the long 
sessions did not prevent 
the lingering at the close 
for social greetings with 
those who had come 
from far. 

Mr. Pedan was moder 
ator and the reports of 
the churches showed ¢e- 
cided advance; several 
reported revivals. Two 
newly organized church- 
es were received; that at 
Carter’s Mills, beginning 
last spring with fourteen 
members and but three 
families, has already com- 
pleted a house of worship 
and celebrated the first 
occupancy with a revival 
meeting resulting in nine- 
teen conversions. 

The Sunday school convention occupied the 
afternoon of Friday, with reports and presen- 
tation of several suggestive papers, followed 
by much earnest discussion. A great audi- 
ence Friday night listened to a powerful ser- 
mon from Rev. G. 8. Smith. Saturday fore- 
noon was given up to study of the books of 
the Bible, questions having been previously 
sent to the delegates on Jeremiah, as in for- 
mer years upon each of the books of the Old 
Testament in order. After this questions were 
asked on the Sermon on the Mount. 

Friday afternoon the Woman’s Missionary 
Union filled the time to good purpose with 
reports, greetings and addresses. Saturday 
night, though rainy, the house was packed 
with white as well as colored listeners, while 
telling five-minute speeches were made against 
the drink habit, tippling and all forms of 
evil habits, classed together with great uni- 
formity by all the speakers. Many hard 
drinkers and one distiller were present. One 
old-time local Baptist preacher admitted that 
he “loved tobaccy, but now that he had 
joined the Congregationals he must quit and 
set a right example.” Sunday was rainy but 
a large company gathered for united study 
of the Sunday school lesson and to hear Rev. 
F. W. Sims preach. A Christian Endeavor 
meeting at 3p. m. drew a still larger crowd, 
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both black and white. At night the house 
could not hold the crowd. Rev. Mr. Smith 
preached and the communion was adminis- 
tered by Rev. Messrs. F. W. Sims and A. W. 
Curtis. This was the farewell gathering, but 
the meetings are to continue daily in expec- 
tation of a revival at Salem. A: Wi 0. 


WORK AMONG THE POLES. 

In the picturesque coal mining region north 
of Phillipsburg, Pa., lies nestled among the 
hills a new settlement called Winburne, which 
has grown up wholly within the last six or 
seven years. It is near Munson, a station on 
the Beech Creek Road. The coal miners are 
largely Germans and Poles from German-Po- 
land, and Slovaks from Hungary. In the early 
part of this year a Slovak colporter sent out 
by Mr. John Jelinek, our missionary among 
Slovaks in Braddock, visited Winburne and 
was received with joy by some pious Poles 
and Germans, who, coming from German-Po- 
land, know both languages and are consider- 
ably intermixed by marriage. They were for- 
merly Lutherans, but, having in Germany 
joined a prayer alliance, have been so quick- 
ened in their spiritual life that the formality 
and lack of fellowship in that communion led 
them to associate themselves together outside 
of its limits. One of their number who worked 
all the week in the mine has served them as 
preacher. When discovered by the colporter 
they expressed a wish for a visit from Mr. 
Jelinek, whom they received most cordially. 
Soon after, he and Superintendent Schauffler 
held several preaching services among them. 
Later their preacher was invited by the C. H. 
M.S. to work a month among the Poles in 
Pittsburg and vicinity, which he did with 
success. 

As these people became acquainted with the 
Congregational workers, methods and polity, 
they expressed a desire to form a Congrega- 
tionalchurch. Superintendent Schauffler and 
Mr. Jelinek aided them in taking this impor- 
tant step Sept. 27, after having convinced 
themselves that those who desired to do so 
were sincere followers of Christ. In the home 
of the preacher, Mr. Bluhm, six men and six 
women entered into covenant together as a 
church and adopted the creed, covenants and 
constitution of Bethlehem Church of Cleve- 
land, O., as their own. It was a delightful 
occasion and of great significance in connec- 
tion with the Slavic work of our body. It is 
a direct result of the missionary work begun 
in Braddock three years ago last August 
among Hungarian Slavs. Already the Illinois 
H.M. 8. has called one member of this little 
church to be its missionary to Poles in Chicago. 

As we have as yet only one ordained Polish 
missionary at work in this country, and as our 
Polish population of over one million is 
constantly increasing and becoming an im- 
portant factor in the political and social life 
of a number of our large cities, the discovery 
and affiliation with our body of a number of 
Polish Christians, who will be an active leaven 
and a bright light for their own people in this 
country, is cause for devout gratitude. Under 
the circumstances it was not advisable to wait 
for a conncil to convene, but we doubt not 
that this little church will be gladly received 
into the local conference which it would nat- 
urally join. H. A. 8. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The Cambridge Congregational Club met last Mon- 
day evening and discussed The Relation of Our 
Church Members to Municipal Affairs. A formal 
paper by ex-Mayor J. M. W. Hall opened the de- 
bate, in which tbe mayor of the city, Colonel Ban- 
croft, Rev. Messrs. L. 8. Parker and Robert Ely and 
Several laymen participated. Especial emphasis 
was laid upon the duty of attending caucuses, vot- 
ing intelligently upon and watching carefully the 
Personnel and action of school committees, and the 
duty of voting on election day for men of independ- 
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ence who look upon the administration of city 
affairs as business—not politics. 


Massachusetts. 

In recognition of the effective aid which Captain 
E.C. Whitney, cashier of the Lincoln National Bank, 
Boston, has rendered the church in Beachmont dur- 
ing the last few years, a reception was recently given 
him prior to his removal of residence to Lexington. 

During the past year the First Church, Everett, 
has received seventy-one members, making a total 
of 345. Benevolences have amounted to $568, and 
home expenses to $20,210, including improvements 
on the church building. The average Sunday morn- 
ing congregation numbered 362, the Sunday evening 
408. 

Andover Seminary enrolls sixty-six students, of 
whom two are fellows abroad, one a special student, 
twenty-seven seniors, twenty-three middlers and 
thirteen juniors actually on the ground, though a 
few more have registered and are expected. There 
is much enthusiasm among the men just back from 
home mission fields, thirteen having been in Maine 
alone. : 

At afellowship meeting, Oct. 3, in Bridgewater, ad- 
dresses were made on the Reflex Influence of Mis- 
sionary Effort, A Sunday Among the Mountain 
Whites and The Uplifting of the Sioux. A collec- 
tion was taken for the A. M.A. 

A largely attended reunion was held, Sept. 28, by 
the First Church in Falmouth, Rev. C. H. Wash- 
burn, pastor. 

Park Church, Worcester, dedicated its new edifice 
last Sunday. Rev. Drs. McCullagh, Horr, Conrad 
and Gould made addresses, and Kev. C. M. South- 
gate the prayer of dedication. Its location was 
determined by a committee from the various 
churches and a chapel erected seven years ago. 
Tite new building seats 550 and cost $28,000. The 
six memorial windows and practically all of the 
furnishings were gifts from friends and organi- 


zations of the church. The clock and bell came’ 


from neighbors not in the congregation. The 
pastor, Rev. I. L. Willcox, has worked devotedly 
for the ded enlarg t Piedmont Church 
gave a reception to the new pastor, Dr. Elijah Horr, 
and his family, Oct. 3. Deacon Woodward welcomed 
them in behalf of the church and congregation 
and Dr. Conrad of the Old South in behalf of the 
pastors of the city. The work opens with large 
prayer meetings and enthusiasm in all departments. 
—The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the Church 
of the Covenant gave a reception to Rev. J. E. 
Hurlburt Oct. 5.——The annual meeting of Pilgrim 
Church, held Oct. 4, showed a membership of 408, 
fifty-nine of whom were added during the year. 
The Sunday school has 637 members, the Endeavor 
Societies over 200. Besides reports from the various 
committees of the church’s work, missionary so- 
cieties, organized prayer associations, reports were 
given from associated forms of work, Ladies’ 
Aid Society, Men’s Association, the industrial 
classes, gymnasium, cadets, etc. Two members of 
the church are at Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute in 
Chicago, fitting themselves for missionary work, 
and one is in charge of the industrial department 
of Tougaloo University ——The Women’s Benevolent 
Society of Central Church has sent a barrel of 
clothing to Beaufort, S. C., for the relief of sufferers 
from the recent hurricane.——At the Ministers’ 
Meeting last Monday Rev. E. W. Phillips opened the 
topic, The Church and the Hard Times. 





The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
First Church in Boylston was observed Oct.5. The 
morning session was taken up with an address of 
welcome and responses. In the afternoon a histori- 
cal address by the pastor, Rev. D. E. Burtner, remi- 
niscences by two of the former pastors, Rev. Messrs. 
H. 8. Kimball and Israel Ainsworth, and short ad- 
dresses by visiting brethren were given, also brief 
talks by Deacons L. 8. Walker and Lyman P. Ken- 
dall. 

In connection with his resignation, tendered some 
time ago and to take effect Nov. 1, it is highly grati- 
fying to Rev. E. P. Blodgett of Greenwich that after 
fifty years of continuous service there should be so 
many, not only in the church and parish but also 
throughout the town, to put on record their wish 
that he would remain, though he does not deem it 
best to do so. 

Maine. 

Williston Church, Portland, Rev. D. M. Pratt, pas- 
tor, recently held a gentlemen’s supper for social 
fellowship and to consider plans for the enlistment 
and co-operation of men in church work. The gath- 
ering was large and representative and, with great 
ananimity and interest, the men organized them- 
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selves into a Men’s Sunday Evening Club for the 
purpose of taking charge of the Sunday ey, 
service. The club numbers over fifty at the start 
and the impetus given at once to the work promises 
large fruitage among the men of the congregation. 
The work is divided among eight committees, cal). 
ing about forty men every month into some form of 
Christian activity. Many outside of the church are 
among the most earnest in the new enterprise. The 
form of the Sunday evening service is completely 
changed. A printed order of worship enables the 
congregation to share freely in song and response, 
This form is changed from week to week by the com- 
mittee on worship. 

The English course at Bangor Seminary is not a 
strictly independent course but is a part of the full 
curriculum and blends with the classical, so that all 
the students will graduate together and are together 
during a large part of the course. 


The Aroostook Conference met with the Sherman 
Mills church, Sept. 30, Oct. 1. There was not a 
large representation of the churches owing to the 
distances, but the meeting was one of excellent 
spirit and interest and the discussions were practi- 
cal, spiritual and helpful. 


New Hampshire. 

Rev. Otis Holmes, now residing at Lake Grove, 
Long Island, N. Y., reached his ninetieth birthday 
Oct. 3 and is still quite sound in body and as vig- 
orous as ever in mind and heart. Many in the 
northern part of the State remember him asa vig- 
orous revival preacher and few are more heartily 
revered by those living forty years ago. 


The New Hampshire Branch of the W. B. M. held 
its twentieth annual meeting at Littleton, Oct. 4, 
and was full of inspiration. Interesting addresses 
were made by Miss Susie Tyler of the Zulu Mission 
and Dr. Pauline Root of Madura. A Twenty Years’ 
Review, by Mrs. H. C. Knight, and a paper on Chris- 
tian Endeavor Affiliations With Our Branch, by Miss 
M. F. Dana, were also prominent features. The 
amount of contributions for the year, including a 
legacy of $3,709, was more than $8,000. 


Rhode Island. 

The Sunday school of the Park Place Church, 
Pawtucket, observed its eleventh anniversary Sept. 
24, marching a thousand strong from the church to 
Music Hall, where services were held afternoon and 
evening. 

Connecticut. 

The New Haven West Conference met, Oct. 4, with 
the Howard Avenue Church. Two main topics dis- 
cussed with profit were The Institutional Chureh, 
opened by Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., and The 
World’s Parliament of Religions, by Rev. T. T. 
Munger, D.D. Dr. Duncan presented the interests 
of the C.S.S. & P.S. The reports from the churches 
indicated a general growth and prosperity, although 
several of the older churches were not beard from. 
The Boys’ Brigade and the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip were commended as valuable adjuncts of 
the institutional church. The conference is made 
up from delegates in the ratio of one for each 100 
members in addition to the pastor, and almost the 
full quota were present, but few other members 
attend.—Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., of the Dwight 
Place Church is preaching a series of evening ser- 
mons on the Home and Family. 

The meeting of Windham Conference, at Thomp- 
son, Oct. 3, was of thrilling interest, the topic, Our 
Churches, their weakness and needs, as agents in 
moral reform, as educators, as media of spiritual 
life, being discussed with much earnestness. 

The churches of Willimantic and Putnam, in com- 
mon with other churches, have been greatly quick- 
ened by a temperance revival, under the lead of 
Thomas Murphy. 

The South Church Sunday school, New Britain, 
had a successful Rally Day, Oct. 1, with an attend- 
ance of 945. This is one of the largest Sunday 
schools in New England. A new interest has been 
given to the church prayer meetings by the intro- 
duction of a series of inductive studies in applied 
Christianity, and the attendance has nearly d« publed. 

The Christian Crusaders have recently labored 
successfully at Suffield. Overone hundred and fifty 
testimonies given express a spirit of consecration 
that has not been manifest for many years. 

The Litchfield Northwest Conference met, Sept. 
26, at Norfolk. What Is the Aim of the Sunday 
School and Are We Fulfilling It? The Institutional 
Church—Are Its Methods for Us? and Pure Politics 
were the subjects of discussion. Dr W. A. Duncan 
represented the C. 8S. 8. and P. 8. 

The churches of the Litchfield South Consociation 
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held a fellowship meeting at Morris, Sept. 28. 
Delegates from Northfield, Plymouth, Watertown, 
pethlehem, Woodbury, Washington, Bantam, Litch- 
field and Milton were present. Among the interest- 
ing exercises was an excellent paper by Rev. J. 8S. 
Jelie on the Bases of Christion Fellowship. The 
meeting was the first of a series to be held during 
the fall and winter in the several churches of the 
consociation. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Hereafter the Clerical Union of New York City 
and vicinity will meet at the Bible House every 
Monday morning instead of twice a month. The 
change is made in the hope of developing a greater 
interest in the meetings, the subjects of which will 
be published in the New York and Brooklyn papers 
on the preceding Saturdays. 

The South Church, Rochester, is prospering under 
the pastorate of Rev. H. C. Riggs, D.D. A new 
organ is the gift to the church of Mr. V. F. Whit- 
more, one of the trustees. Pledges have been 
made to the amount of $5,000 toward a much 
needed chapel and Sunday school room. 


The rally and fellowship meeting at Winthrop, 
Sept. 29, was well attended and developed a delight- 
ful spirit. The sermon was by Rev. G, A. Hancock, 
and addresses were made on the true idea of the 
gathering itself, God’s Word Is Our Work, The Idea! 
Church, Its Organization, Its Method and Its Spirit. 


In last week’s issue Rev. J. W. Keeler was re- 
ported as doing excellent work at Lisle. His 
parish is near by at Chenango Forks. Thechurch at 
Lisle is enjoying the labors of Dr. Edward Taylor. 


The financial disaster that has come upon the 
iron mining interests has nearly extinguished the 
little church at Hammondville and so weakened 
that at Ironville that they are not able to support 
the pastor, Rev. W. S. Post, who has done thorough 
work in both fields. 

During Rev. Robert Humphrey’s pastorate of a 
little more than two yearsat Randolph twenty-seven 
have been added to the church. A farewell recep- 
tion was given Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey Sept. 29. 

Dr. H. A. Stimson is to be installed over the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, Oct. 31. Ex-President 
Bartlett is expected to preach the sermon. 

THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

The first annual meeting of the Oxford District 
Conference, a new conference in the eastern part of 
the State, has just been held. Our Benevolent Soci- 
eties were thuroughly discussed, also The Relation 
of Qur Churehes to the Causes of Benevolence. 
Other topics were: How Can the Efficiency of Our 
Churches be Increased? The Publishing Interests 
of Our Denomination, and The Nature and Demands 
of New Testament Hoiiness. The devotional exer- 
cises and the sermons were full of inspiration. One 
gratifying feature was the readiness of the lay dele- 
gates to take any position and do any work assigned 
them. One transaction made the meeting historic. 
A letter from one of the churches connected with 
the body recommended Mrs. Margaret J. Smith, one 
of its members, for ordination to the gospel minis- 
try. Mrs. Smith preached three times before the 
conference and was publicly examined. The con- 
ference unanimously voted the examination satis- 
factory and ordination took place Sept. 24. This is 
undoubtedly the first instance of the kind in Ala- 
bama, probably in the South. 

THE WEST. 
Lowa. 

During the past three weeks associational meet- 
ings have been held as follows: Council Bluffs at 
Creston, Denmark at Denmark, Dubuque at Win- 
throp, Grinnell at Wittenberg, Mitchell at Nora 
Springs, Northeastern at Postville and Northwest- 
ernat Rowen. Missionary addresses were made at 
all of these meetings and the question of revivals 
was a common theme. At the Creston meeting 
themes of special interest were: Christianity and 
the Twentieth Century, The Ministry That Tells and 
the Preaching That Tells. The Denmark meeting 
was largely historical, as it was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary both of the organization of the association and 
the coming of the Iowa Band. Drs, William Salter 
and Ephraim Adams, members of the band, made 
addresses. The Denmark and Des Moines River asso- 
ciations have united under the name of the former. 
At the Winthrop meeting the brethren presented a 
series of Ideals—the ideal prayer meeting, preacher, 
pastor, Y. P.S. C. E., deacon, choir, church mem- 
ber. The Special topics at the Wittenberg meeting 
Were Revivals and Practical Christian Work. Dr. 
Herron spoke of institutional churches. Plans were 
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adopted by which evangelistic meetings will be held 
in each church of the association during the winter. 
Institutional churches and practical Christian work 
were also the principle topics at the Postville meet- 
ing. 

The Immanue! Kirke, Dubuque, recently observed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the settlement of its 
pastor, Rev. Hermann Ficke. As tokens of their 
affection the people presented the pastor a beautiful 
water service and to his wife a well-filled purse. 
During the twenty-five years the church has grown 
from almost nothing to nearly 200 members. The 
Sunday school numbers nearly 400. 


During the five years pastorate, just closed, of 
Rev. Charles Noble of Charles City, 158 were added 
to the church, the building was enlarged and im- 
proved at a cost of $3,000, benevolences were in- 
creased from $300 to $950 per year, a Junior En- 
deavor Society, a men’s club and a young women’s 
mission circle were organized and the attendance at 
prayer meeting was increased from fifty to seventy- 
five. The church is out of debt and has $1,750 as the 
nucleus of a parsonage fund. 

The Forest City people, Rev. J. D. Mason, pastor, 
have reseated and otherwise improved their build- 
ing at a cost of $380.—lImprovements costing $250 
have been made on the house of worship at Fonta- 
nelle, Rev. B. C. Taylor, pastor ——Pilgrim Church, 
Creston, Rev. J. R. Beard, pastor, has expended 
about $200 in repairs and improvements. 

When, four years ago, Rev. N. L. Packard began 
his work at Ionia, Bassett and Chickasaw, there was 
on the field neither church organization nor build- 
ing. Now there are three organizations, two build- 
ings and-a membership of 280. Mr. Packard began 
evangelistic work, Oct. 5, at South Ottumwa. 


Minnesota. 

, Rev. A. A. Davis, who has become pastor at Lake- 
land, will preach at South Stillwater also.—Rev. 
D. E. Armitage has left the West Dora church to 
goto South Dakota. During his ministry a branch 
church was organized and a wide region supplied 
with the gospel. 

Lyndale Church, Minneapolis, being embarrassed 
by debt, called a council, whieh heard a full state- 
ment of their needs and adjourned for one month, 
appointing a committee to devise ways for reliev- 
ing the church.——Rev. W. W. McArthur, who has 
left the Sherburne church, will work as pastor-at- 
large in the State in connection with the C. H. M.S. 
He is at present supplying Aitkin till a pastor is 
secured. 

4 Nebraska. 

The announcement of the withdrawal of Rev. 
M. L. Holt from the church at Neligb, and, as we 
understand, from the ministry, will cause regret to 
his friends. He has been for many years an earnest 
and active minister in Nebraska, and made many 
friends in the East while eanvassing for funds for 
Neligh College. He has issued a severe indictment 
against all Christian denominations as dishonoring 
Christ and disobeying Scripture by their govern- 
ment, modes of worship and lives, and declares that, 
in accordance with the plain direction of God’s 
Word, he turns away from those whom he hitherto 
acknowledged as brethren. Can it be possible that 
Mr. Holt is going to organize a new sect to abolish 
the evils of sectarianism? We think he might find 
a congenial home with the Christian Missionary As- 
sociation of Kentucky. 

The program of the Blue Valley Association at 
Fairmont, Sept. 25, 26, was prepared with several 
new features especially in mind: first, to exclude 
all reports of such work of the benevolent societies 
as had been presented at the spring meeting, or 
that would be more fully presented at the State 
meeting in October, thus leaving time for a fuller 
presentation and discussion of papers on current 
topics; second, that the program should include at 
least one review of some book, the title of which 
should be announced two months previous, and one 
topic touching the relation of modern science to 
religion; also that the entire meeting should cul- 
minate in a closing evening service which should be 
as strongly evangelistic as possible. These plans were 
carried out as well as circumstances would permit, 
and added very much to the interest. A marked 
devotional spirit pervaded the meeting and a spirit 
of earnest expectancy of the outpouring of the Spirit 
during the fall and coming winter.——State Evan- 
gelist Billings, with his singer, W. A. Wray, has 
held two series of fruitful services, one at Pierce 
and the other at Wisner. He is now at Farnum. 


Wyoming. 


An interestfng fact in connection with the work 
in the First Church, Cheyenne, is the attendance 
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of more men than women at the Sunday evening 
service and also at the mid-week meeting not in- 
frequently. |n spite of the hard times the finances 
are in excellent condition, which is due largely to 
the efficient woman’s aid society. 

The first annual meeting of the Northera Wyoming 
Association was held at Big Horn, Sept. 27, 28, and 
was a characteristic Western gathering. The terri- 
tory represented is so vast that Connecticut would 
feel quite lonesome if placed in it. Yet only four 
weak missionary churches constitute the association 
and only two resident pastors are in the fleld at pres- 
ent. They were re-enforced by Home Missionary Su- 
perintendeut Krown, Sunday School Superintendent 
Lyman and State Missionary Gilchrist. The topics 
discussed were vital aod practical, such as Giving, 
The Pastor and Missions, The Keligious Paper, Evan- 
gelistic Werk, ‘ihe Pastor and His Pay and the discus- 
sions were spicy and lively. The rural community 
turned out to the various sessions en masse, and en- 
tertained the visiting delegates in royal fashion. 
The evenings were given to regular preaching serv- 
ices. The Big Horn Academy has just been legally 
and formally transferred to the association and with 
the aid of the American Education Society expe: ts 
soon to enlarge its usefulness. The location is 
healthful and beautiful and Big Horn is the only 
village in Wyoming, probably in the “far West,’’ 
without a saloon. The church is building a hand- 
some brick house of worship, which will be dedi- 
cated before New Year’s. 





PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Professor Lloyd of Pacific Theological Seminary 
will conduct the union Saturday class for the study 
of the Sunday school lesson at the Y. M. C, A, in 
San Francisco. 

The Santa Clara Association closed an interesting 
meeting Sept. 20. A marked feature was a “‘ sympa- 
thetic prayer meeting,” in which special trials or 
troubles of individuals and churches were presented 
and then taken to the Lord in prayer. 

At Antioch the Upper Bay Conference had a 
delightful session, Conditions of Christian Growth, 
evangelization and kindred topics were profitably 
discussed. . 

WEEKLY BREGISTER. 
Calls. 


ARMITAGE, D. E., accepts call to South Shore, 8 D. 

BLACK, E. H., Cable, LIL, to Dayton, Wyo. 

BLISS, Leon b., Woodiand, Ual., to Piymouth Avenue 
Ch., Oakiand, 

BRADLEY, Nelson §., Teliuride, Coi., to Mitchell, 8. D. 


Accepts, 
BRINTNALL, Loren W., Ashton, Io., to Fairfax. Ac- 


cepts. 
CHAMBERS, Alexander, accepts call to Hillsboro, Wis. 
CHITTENDEN, Andrew H., accepts call to Vermillion, 


8. D. 
CLARKE, Charles F., accepts call to Whitneyville, Ct. 
DAVIES, W. Ceredig, Wales, to Minersville, Pa. Ac- 


cepts 

DAVIES, Thomas T., Richville, N. Y., to Sandy Creek 
and Orwell, 

FIELD, Frederick A., to permanent pastorate, Buena 


Park, Cal. 
HARBUTT Charles, accepts call to Presque Isle, Me. 
JENKINS, D. Lioyd, declines call to Bakersfield, Cal. 
PAGE, Frederic «., Andover Seminary, to assistant 
pastorate Union Ch., Boston. Acce 
PAYNE, William B., Orient, Io., to 
hamville. Accepts. 
PERRY, Peter W., Western Springs, Ill., to St. Johns, 
Mich. Declines. 
PRINGLE, Henry T., Andover Seminary, to Anoka, 


ine 
jowrie and Farn- 


Vin». 
RANDALL, Fred D., Grandville, Mich.,to Alamo. Ac- 


cepts 
ROWLAND, John H!., New London, Wis., to Emerald 
Grove and Johnstown. Accepts. 
SHEKRILL, Dana, Marshall, [1l.,to Mazon. Accepts, 
SKEELS, tenry M., Whitewater, Col., to Eldon, lo. 
SNYDER, Henry C., Madrid, Neb., to Bertrand. Ae~- 


cepts. 
THOMAS, Charles N., to West Burlington,Io. Accepts, 
Ordinations and Inetaltiations. 


ADAMS, Joseph M., o. f; Oct. 3, Rochester, N. H. Ser- 
mon, Rev. G. E. Hall, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Mesers- 
L. H. Thayer, George Lewis, H. W. Pope, E. M. Chap- 
man and O. 8. Danforth. 

BANKS, Edgar J., 0. p. Sept. 27, Wayland, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Edmond Dowse, Joshua Coit and D. A. 
Morehouse. 

BERLE, Theodore P., o. p. Oct. 3, North Woburn, Mass. 
Sermon, Rev. D. N. Beach; other parts, Rev. Mesers. 
Daniel March, D. D., G. A. Gordon, D. D., D. A. New- 
ton and Judson Smith, D.D. P 

EDDY, William D.,i Sept. 28. Norwood, N.Y. Sermon, 
Rev. G. BK. Rowley; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Simpson 
and W. L. Hendricks. 

GOFF, Edward N., o. Sept. 28, Pleasant Hill, Tenn, Ser- 
mon, Rev. George Lusty; other parts, Rev. Mesers. 
W. E. Wheeler, M. N. Sumnerand H. E. Partridge. 

SMITH (Mrs.), Margaret J., o. Sept. 24, -—, Ala. 

VAN ALSTYNE, Rylvester, 9. Oct. 3, ‘Genoa, Neb. 
Sermon, Pres. !1. K. Warren; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 
F. W. Pease, H. A. Shuman and O. D, Crawford. 

VAN HORN, J. F., 0. p. Oct. 5, Columbia Ch., Cincinnati, 
O. Sermon, Pres. W. G. Frost; other parts, '- 

Messrs. D. L. Jones, 8) dney Strong and R. J. Smith. 


Resignations. 


ARN, A. J.. New Lisbon, Wis. 
BLODGETT, Edward P. Greenwich. Mass. 
DODGE, Seward M., Sidney. N.Y. 
DREW, Frank L., Second Ch. eo Wyo. 
ENLOW, Charies E , Havelock, Ne 

GALLUP, James A., Madison, Ct. 
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HERTEL, Arthur F., German Ch., Davenport, Io. 
HUMPHREY, Robert, Randolpr, N. Y., to accept call to 
wer eer, N. under the A. M. A. 

LEE, Frank T., piesatine. lo. 

LYON, F. Emory, Mondovi, Wis. 

MOTE Henry Oo non Springs, To. 

HIE, David H., Osseo, 

SLAREY p ted y ii. Richfield, O. 

WARD, Wiltiain G., Franklip, Mass. 

WELLS, James D., ‘Shell Roc k, Io. 


Dismissions. 
COUSINS, Edgar M., Cumberland Mills, Me., Sept. 21. 
Charches Organized. 


ETIWANDA, Cal., Sept. 25. 
WATTSVILLE, Neb., Oct. 4. Nineteen members. 
WINBURNE, Pa., Sept. 27. Twelve members. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Massachusetts State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, to be held at Springtield, Oct. 18, 19, presents 
an inviting program. Of course the Sunday school 
work of the State will have considerable attention. 
Among prominent workers who will take part from 
outside the State are Dr. J. L. Hurlbut of New York, 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler of Brooklyn, B. F. Jacobs of Chi- 
cago and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of Philadelphia. There 
will be reduced rates at hotels. 

Rev. Jobn G. Woolley, the eminent temperance 
advocate, having been charged with dishonesty in 
managing the affairs of bis Rest Island retreat for 
inebriates, has twice in the presence of large assem- 
blies, once in Minneapolis and a second time in 
Lake City, Minn., faced his accusers and given such 
frank, detailed statements of his stewardship as 
has satisfied his hearers, the meeting at Lake City 
adopting formal resolutions to that effect. 





The 250th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Scotch Covenanters Church in Rotterdam, Holland, 
was commemorated in an effective way Sept. 14. 
The burgomaster and sheriffs attended, as did repre- 
sentative pastors of the English Reformed, the 
Walloon, Lutheran and Scotch Free Churches. The 
descendants of Pilgrims who enjoyed Holland’s hos- 
pitality at about the same time that it was first 
given to the forefathers of the present Scotch con- 
gregation ought to have especial interest in this 
event. 

Father Hall has been released from his vows asa 
member of the Cowley Fathers’ brotherhood, hence 
has accepted his election as bishop of Vermont and 
now awaits the approval of the requisite number of 
bishops and diocesan standing committees. Rev. 
William Lawrence of Cambridge was made Bishop 
of Massachusetts on Oct. 5, in Trinity Churcb, Bos- 
ton. Bishop Whipple preached the sermon and the 
Archbishop of Zante was an interested and hon- 
ored spectator. Rev. George Hodges of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been called to succeed Bishop Lawrence as 
dean of the Episcopal Theological Seminary in Cam- 
bridge. At the Church of England Congress in 
Birmingham last week, Father Ignatius made a sen- 
sation by denying to Rev. Charles Gore, of Lux 
Mundi fame, the right to speak in the congress, 
affirming that he was not a loyal Christian. Con- 
siderable disorder prevailed for a time and eventu- 
ally Father Ignatius was suppressed. 





Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated Sorm 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 16, 
10 A.M. Subject, Reports from the American Board. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 


PILGRIM CONFERENCE, Oct. 17, Mayflower Church, 
Kingston, Mass. 


MISSION RALLY, W. B. M, Norfolk and Pilgrim 
Branch, Kingston, ‘Saturday, Oct. 14. 


a” ORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Whitinsville, Oct. 








THIRD TRIENNIAL CONVENTION of the Ohio Congre- 
gational 8. 8. Association, Medina, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 


Essex NORTH AS8soc IATION, Brown Square Hotel, 
Newburyport, Oct. 17, 9.30 A.M 


on SOUTH OonveEENGT E, Central Church, Lynn, 
18. 








SUFFOLK NORTH CONFERENCE, Everett, postponed 
from Oct. 11 to Oct. 25. 


gp tPoOLE SOUTH CONFERENCE, Jamaica Plain, Oct. 
. a NORTH CONFERENCE, Winchendon Cen- 
er, 

F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.I., having 


REv. 
returned to New Engl and after a six months’ ‘absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
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me hour’s ride from Chicago. Such delegates and 
friends of the American Missionary Associa a = de- 





sire te we > are to lando 
Davidson, Es me Elgin, ['l., chairman of the oat com- 
mittee, not later than Oct. 15. 


WomMAN’S BOARD OF MISSI0ONS.—A special meeting 
will be held in High Street Church, Portland, Me., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 8, 9. According to a 
vote at the annual meeting, in January ry, that meeting 
will be held as an experiment to help in the decision as 
to whether it may be best to chanse the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the board. It will be in all respects 
like an annual meeting, with the exception of certain 
legal action which must be taken at the usual time ac- 
cording to the constitution. The delegates’ session will 

held on Tuesday, Nov. 7, as | The ay od of 
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nestiy fourscorepeats or iried, er wa a 
follower of Cbrist her Lord. esi 
* Oret a Peck, agent yak 7, Mitts Edwards, wife of 


MARY DANA BANCROFT AMES. 


Mrs. Ames, widow of the late Deacon A. J. Am of 
Pepperell, Mass., died in East Watertown, July 31, ye he 
hente of her daughter. In manner she was ve 
and retiring, but had a cheerful, loving spirit my guet 
deared her alike e old and young. She was extreme) 





ortland will be happy to entertain 
larly appointed by the b branches, and Souastenanies, rar 
ing the meeting. All such desiring entertainment are 
requested to send their names before Oct. 9 to Miss 
Cc 714 Congress Street, Portland. To any dele- 
gates or others who may desire’ to secure board, suitable 
places at reasonable prices will be recomn ended on 
application to the address given above. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70) me Building, 
Boston. Address eens to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 








Oklahoma, Chandler, 

Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 

W: ees Seattle, Oct. 17. 
~ Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


SEWALL—SHUMWAY--At Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 4, by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., assisted by 
Rev. IL. J. Pn Peng Alfred Purinton Sewail and Carrie 
Louise Shumway. 





Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 





CLIFT—In Webster, Oct. 1, Susan R. Child, wife of Dr. 
Joseph W. Clift of Washington, D.C. Interment at 
North Woodstock, Ct. ° 

CONNELL—In Woodstock, N. H., Oct. 3, Judith C. Ward, 
wife of Rev. David Connell. In her departure a 
lovely, intelligent friend, a gentle, affectionate wife 
and a devoted Christian has closed this life’s pilgrim- 
age to enter the “ rest prepared for the people of God.” 

DILLIE—In Denver, Col., Sept. 30, Rev. Alexander B. 
Dillie, aged 74 yrs. He was a graduate of Williams 
College and Union Seminary and his first pastorate 
was in Bentonsport, Io. He had several a Bomoratee in 
New York State, was — of the 106th New York 
Volunteers and agent six years in home missionary 
work in Florida. Failing health brought him to Den- 
ver, where, after three peaceful years, he fell asieep. 

DYER —In Truro, Sept. 29, Mrs. Huldah Dyer, aged al- 
most 81 yre. She had been a valued member of the 
Congregational church since April, 1835. 

ELDRIDGE-In Norfolk, Ct., Oct. 5, Fllen Battell 
widow of the late Rey. Azariah Eldridge e, D.D., of 
Yarmouth, Mass. Burial at Norfolk. 

FOWLE—In Woburn, Oct. 8, Eliza R., widow of the late 
Luke Fowle, aged 85 yrs. 





ons, and gee to perform fait i 
every duty laid upon a wife, a mother rt 
Christian. Through delicate health she was for man 
years deprived of church and — privileges, but too! 
a deep interest in every g and bore all her 
trials with a serenity that testified 1 more than words to 
the sweet religious trust that controlled her life, 
Funeral services were held in Pepperell, where, in the 

fad to re of many dear friends an relatives, she was 

_ to rest beside her husband. “ He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” 


Hood’s Cures 














Herman Iianold, Jr 


After Typhoid Fever 


“ Over a year ago I was taken fl with typhoid 
fever. After recovering from the sickness I 
was weak and troubled with severe headaches, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has greatly benefited me. It has thoroughly 
cleansed my bleod and I am feeling better now 
than for some time. All troubled with head- 
aches should use Hieed’s Sarsaparilla.” 
HERMAN KANOLD, JR., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25¢. 











THE “PHRYGIAN.” 





In a town drawing room, where heavy silk on 
curtains are not desired, it looks a little ‘‘ bald”’ 
to hang a Brussels iace with no other drapery. 
It is much better in such cases to use a Phrygian 


curtain. 
The “ Phrygian” 
ferent from anything brought out. 


and has all its delicacy. 


The edging is of the same material. There is 
We carry both the 
full size and the glass curtains to match, since 
modern houses are now built with windows of 


a great variety of patterns. 


various sizes and shapes in the same room. 


The price of the new Phrygian curtain is 


sure to give it an immense sale: 


$17 PER PAIR. 


Will you not see it? 


is new this season, and dif- 
It is a soft, 
creamy lace, with scroll pattern, resembling intri- 
cate wrought metal work. As no starch is used 
in the finish, it drapes much better than Brussels 














— 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 








House for temporary or permanent pulpit 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. —The fort 
—_——- annual meeting will be held in the First Con. 
tional Church, Elgin, Ill., Oct. 24-26. The meeting 
will open at ‘ P. M., with an address of welcome from 
Rev. J. H. Selden and a r b Merrill 
E. Gates. The general survey and tr treasurer's report 
will be presented. In the evening Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Boston will preach the sermon. As far as 
—— the prome of Elgin will ys entertainment. 
ilroad rates can be obtained other than jk re- 
ductions offered for visiting the Columbian Ex, 
Elgin is reached - boy on the Northwestern Railway 
or on the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and is about 








Slade’s Spices 


SLADE’S are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 

The best results in Cooking can only be attained when Slade’s Spices are 
used. Your Grocer will supply you if you insist upon having Slade’s 1 1-41b. 
Packages. Send 2-cent stamp for Congress Cook Book. Mention this paper. 

D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 


are STRONGER) than other 
and BETTER brands. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The continuous accumulation of deposits 
with the banks and the rapid cheapening of 
interest rates tell eloquently of the stagnation 
of business. Deposits with the New York 
panks increased over $9,000,000 last week. 
During the same time those banks increased 
their loans only $800,000. Their cash on hand 
increased nearly $7,000,000, and the reserve 
held in excess of twenty-five per cent. of de- 
posits increased $4,500,000, and now stands at 
nearly $29,000,000. 

At the same time rates of interest have 
declined. In New York call loans have 
dropped to merely nominal rates, perhaps two 
per cent. being most often quoted, while time 
loans on collateral have been placed at four 
and five per cent. for fairly long periods. In 
Boston call money loans at three per cent. and 
four and one-half per cent., and collateral time 
loans at five and six percent. In neither city, 
though, is there that degree of confidence in 
the mercantile outlook that the banks are 
willing to buy freely of ordinary business 
paper. In New York this most essential fea- 
ture of banking business is still conspicuous 
for the high rates demanded, and the same is 
true of Boston in only a slightly less degree. 

If only some event might shatter this dis- 
trust and unlock these large accumulations of 
money the material would be at hand on 
which enterprise could be based and activity 
might become as marked a feature of business 
as is stagnation today. All eyes are turned 
to Washington for the much longed for relief, 
and at least a show of trying to do something 
is now promised. 

The country’s foreign trade is exhibiting 
certain most desirable changes. In August, 
ascompared with the 1892 figures, there was 
anincrease in exports of merchandise of nearly 
$9,000,000 ; in exports of silver of $800,000. On 
the other hand, the imports of merchandise 
fell off over $12,000,000, while imports of sil- 
ver increased $900,000. The result was that 
exports of merchandise and silver exceeded 
imports this year by $16,600,000, against an 
excess of imports in 1892 of $4,600,000—a change 
both ways of $21,200,000. Partly because of 
this better position in foreign merchandise 
trade our imports of gold in August this year 
exceeded exports by $40,000,000, whereas in 
1892 the exports were the larger by $5,700,000. 

The indications are that this excellent Au- 
gust statement will be followed by others of 
equal promise, for the tendency is to curtail 
imports all along the line, while Europe con- 
tinues to take very liberal quantities of our 
grain and must soon come into the market as 
a large buyer of our cotton. 








SUMMER weakness and that tired feeling, loss of ap- 

tite and nervous prostration are driven away by 

lood’s Sarsaparilla like mist before the morning sun. 
To realize the benefit of this great medicine give it a 
trial and you will join the army of enthusiastic admirers 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. —— 

Sure, efficient, easy—Hoop’s P1LLs. They should be 
in every traveler’s grip and every family medicine 
chest. 25¢. a box. 








Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send our pam- 
| phlet on investments 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust-feten Ss 
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CHICAGO'S NEW HARBOR 


Will be constructed at the Northern terminus of the Outer Belt Line R. R., and 
craft. The 20-foot Government Channel now being constructed necessitates a new 


will admit the largest 
harbor for Chicago, as 


the Chicago river is forever limited by her tunnels, etc., to 14 feet. 

Here the Grain and Provisions of the West will meet the ship, and the Coal and 
Merchandise of the East will be transferred from ship to rail, for the largest ships make 
the lowest freight rates, and the Belt Lite supplies outer freight terminals for 28 Trunk 


Line Railroads. 


Manufactories, Elevators and Warehouses 


Are already preparing to locate here, for we give them sites with a deep water slip 
from the harbor on one side and a switch from the Belt Line R. R. on the other. 


At this point we own 
fronting one and one- 
will be devoted to 


2,568 Acres 


of land, 700 of which 
half miles on the lake 
HARBOR and DOCKS 


WAREHOUSE, ELEVATOR and FACTORY sites and RAILROAD 
TERMINALS. Men with teams are now at work making the extensive railroad 
terminal, switches, etc., and the Harbor will be soon begun. 


Profit Sharing Bonds 


in denominations of $20 and $100 are offered for sale for the present at par. 
They are secured by mortgage on the entire townsite, bear 6 per cent. interest, 
payable semi-annually, due in five years, both principal and interest payable in Gold. 

In addition to the return of the principal and interest they 
also return to the bondholders one-half of the proceeds from 
the sale of 4800 lots distributed throughout the townsite. 


TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO, TRUSTEE. 


Maps and prospectus may be had by calling or will be mailed on request. They give an outline of our 
plans and show wherein you can secure large profits, even on a small investment. 


WINTHROP LAND ASSOCIATION, 


HARTFORD BUILDING, peartorn aud Madison sts, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Paid for 
Defaulted 








C. J. Brown, 


John Hancock B’ld’g, 























WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 4 


First Mortgage Loans 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 6%4°%o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all pepetes. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars, 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 














Gold vs. Silver. 
Free Trade vs. Protection. 


Upon these questions there is room 
for honest difference of opinion. 
There is no room for discussion upon 
the question of the 


adsachusellt 


BENEFI*} 
Aly J) BS 
Assgun rion 


giving absolute protection at 60 
per cent. of usual cost, for it is 
doing it. 
The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. It 

ves Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 

alues, Paid-Up Imsurance, and other 
desirable options. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD Pres. 53 State St., Boston, 











8% Guaranteed rupee Stock. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 

$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





HENRY A. CLIFFORD, 
Investors’ Agent, 
31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 7. 


Western Mortgages Collected 


Eight years’ residence in Kansas. Ten years member 
of Massachusetts Bar. Call or send for circular giving 
schedule of charges and references. 


Hy FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES cm cu. 
lo Send for References. HIGHEST SAVE INTEREST 


Address, TACOMA INVESTHENT CO. , TACOMA, Wa! 











TYPEWRITERS. 


iced advice givefi. Allmakes half-price. 
nging 


Un 
anywhere for examination. Excha' 
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THE WISCONSIN STATE OONVENTION. 

Wisconsin is a large State and the distance 
of Eau Claire from the southern border, where 
the churches are most numerous, aided, no 
doubt, by the rival attractions of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, reduced the numbers in at- 
tendance upon the annual convention last 
week below the usual average. About one 
hundred pastors, delegates and visitors, how- 
ever, were royally entertained by Rev. J. F. 
Dudley and his hospitable people, and organ- 
ized by the choice of Rev. S. T. Kidder as 
moderator. The sermon, by Rev. A. O. Wright 
from the text, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these,”’ was on the duty 
of the church to the defective and dependent 
classes. 

One marked feature of these annual gather- 
ings is the spiritual stimulus of the devotional 
services. Peculiarly tender this year was the 
communion service after the sermon, when 
those who had died since the last meeting 
were called to loving remembrance. Among 
these were Deacon Tibbets, founder of 
churches, of whose sturdy and original person- 
ality and work Secretary Grassie spoke feel- 
ingly, and Dr. Jeremiah Porter, to whose gen- 
tle but heroic and eventful life and long and 
faithful service Professor Blaisdell paid trib- 
ute. 

The reports of the registrar and of Secre- 
tary Carter showed a year of good work and 
substantial results. Out of 229 churches nom- 
inally on the rolls only 175 are really in active 
existence, with 15,421 members, served by 127 
pastors. Six churches have been organized 
and two resuscitated, and 1,189 members have 
been added on confession. Secretary Carter 
of the Home Missionary Society has proved to 
be the right man for the place and has already 
endeared himself to the churches. The re- 
ceipts of the society have been $13,769, a little 
more than meeting all expenses. At the 
Wednesday evening session, under the stir- 
ring appeal of Professor Blaisdell and the 
generalship of Rey. G. C. Weiss, a debt of over 
$2,000, which has hung over the society for 
several years, was wiped out by pledges from 
individuals and churches. 

Several churches seem to have solved the 
problem of the Sunday evening service by the 
organization of a Men’s Sunday Evening Club, 
which takes practical charge of that service, 
and with its various committees succeeds in 
making popular and helpful the hour. The 
problem of the weak churches and the coun- 
try districts is also far along in the way of 
solution through the tent work of General 
Missionary Cheney. In the midst of the busy 
days of summer these tent meetings have 
often been crowded and hundreds have en- 
tered into the new life. State Evangelist 
Buswell has worked this season with Mr. 
Cheney, and a male quartette has added 
greatly to the success of the work. They were 
present at the convention and their singing 
gave much pleasure. 

Professor Burr of Beloit read a suggestive 
report on Christian Unity. Professor Blais- 
dell’s report on Christian Education was a 
stimulating appeal for able, consecrated young 
men to enter the ministry. The State has 
contributed $1,052 to the Education Society, 
the largest amount ever given in one year 
from Wisconsin. Of the last class graduated 
from Beloit eight, and perhaps nine, out of 
twenty-two intend to study for the ministry. 

The Ethics of License was the theme of an 
able paper by Rev. John Faville. Rev. G. C. 
Weiss urged the importance of work among 
our foreign population and Rev. E. G. Updyke 
spoke on the Influence of the Higher Criticism 
on Christian Life, claiming that one important 
effect had been the stimulating of mental hon- 
esty. President C. K. Adams of the State Uni- 
versity gave an interesting address on Educa- 
tion and Christianity. Secretaries Eversz, 
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Herrick, Whittlesey and Dr. Roy, as represen- 
tatives of our benevolent societies, received a 
hearty welcome. Rev. A. H. Smith of China 
was heard with much pleasure during the 
woman’s foreign missionary hour. Most of 
the papers and discussions took a practical 
turn, showing the alertness of the pastors and 
delegates to the problems of today. A stand- 
ing committee on sociology was appointed. 


Ss. P. W. 
ceeeniimeecatiilipppaasionaicast 


There are flowers too sweet for our terres- 
trial gardens and God transplants them to 
bloom under heavenly skies. There are gems 
so bright that they would dazzle our mortal 
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sight and God transfers them to shed their 
luster near His throne. The jewels that 
would be tarnished if left in our keeping 
are reserved in heaven for us as crown jewels 
are treasured for only the coronation of kings, 
—Dr. Burdett Hart. 





In the preface to the new volume of sermons 
which Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor is to put 
forth later in the year occurs this character. 
istic and inspiring expression: 

I hope, also, in this way to prolong my use. 
fulness as a poe of that gospel to the 
furtherance of which I gave my life at first 
and would give it ns only with more in. 
tensity than ever, if I had the opportunity. 





New China and Glass. 








By Steamships ‘‘ Otranto’’ from Antwerp, the “ Stag’”’ from Hamburg, the “ Les Adel- 
phis ” from Yokohama and the “‘ Sagamore ’”’ and ‘‘ Ottoman ”’ from Liverpool we have landed 
extraordinary specimens of useful and ornamental China and Glass, gleaned from the best 
Potteries and Glass houses in England, France, Germany and Japan. With them we have 
some of the best products of home manufactures. 


CUT CRYSTAL GLASS, of the clearest and 
most brilliant, new designs of exquisite 
cutting, exclusively our own; costly pieces 
or sets. 


Among the latest designs in cut glass may 
be seen Salad Bowls, Fruit Bowls, Sorbet 
Cups and Plates, Apollinaris Pitchers, Sug- 
ars and Creams, Celery Trays, Carafes, 
Handled Bonbons, Tall Rose Vases, De- 
canters, Ice Tubs, Handled Lemonades, 
Salad Oils, Water Pitchers and complete 
table services. 


Patrons requiring old pieces matched 
will inquire for Mr. LAPHAM or Mr. 
SOUTHER (formerly with the Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Co.) in our Glass Depart- 
ment. 


RICHLY CUT AND GILDED GLASS, in- 
cluding novelties in tall Vases, low Vases 
and Flower Bowls, Flagons, Decanters, Co- 
lognes, Hocks and Sorbet Glasses, some in 
satin-lined morocco cases, for wedding gifts. 


ENGAGEMENT CUPS AND SAUCERS. 
An extraordinary display (Art Pottery 
Rooms) of new shapes and exquisite deco- 
ratigns, recently received from the Coalport, 
Royal Worcester, Dresden, Derby, Mintons, 
costing from the low cost up tuo $10 each. 
Some genuine specimens (from the Sévres 
Pottery, near Paris), costing $30 for a cup 
and saucer. Also some fine egg-shell speci- 
mens of Trenton China. 


DRESDEN CHINA CABINETS, quite new, 
with the Watteau China medallions having 
the new “‘empire green” decoration. Ex- 
quisite productions, costing from $15 to $90, 
now on view in our Art Pottery Rooms. 


PLANT POTS AND PEDESTALS,’ from 
Mintons, Burmantofts, Doultons and Ger- 
man potteries, including the leafage deco- 
rations from Lambeth, all grades and sizes, 
from the small for table decorations to the 
large and very large Jardiniéres to take in 
bydrangeas, palms and other greenhouse 
plants, with or without pedestals. 


OLD BLUE CANTON CHINA. Vases, Pil- 
grim Bottles, Tea Jars, Punch Bowls, Bis- 
cuit Jars, pieces for Sideboard and Mantels, 
Antique specimens of Art. Nankin Blue 
and Fitzhugh green bbl. shape Piazza Seats ; 
also Umbrella Holders and Dinner Ware. 


CHOCOLAT AND COCOA POTS. Hand- 
some new models and decorations; an ex- 
tensive variety from the low cost to costly 
decorated specimens. 

LAMP DEPARTMENT. As the days lengthen 
the sale of lamps strengthens. On the gal- 
lery floor will be seen an extensive exhibit; 
all grades from the low cost to the costly 





specimens, with new Parisian silk shades to 
match. The modern lamp has been per- 
fected so that it is safer than gas and bet- 
ter for the eyes, besides being an important 
factor in interior decoration. 


UMBRELLA HOLDERS. More than 50 kinds 
to choose from. Chinese, Doultons, Min- 
tons, Bootes, Burmantofts, Bonn, Kobé, 
etc., costing from $2.00 each up to $40.00, 


PARIAN STATUARY. Recently landed, the 
new large LIBRARY BGSTS of Wagoner, 
Sumner, Dickens and John Bright; also 
the STATUETTES of Young Columbns, 
and Busts of Clytie, Holmes, Phillips, An- 
drew, Garfield, Grant, Longfellow, Mozart, 
Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, Giadstone, 
Sumner, Dickens, Cleveland, Mendelssohn 
and Goethe, costing from $4.00 each to 
$25.00. As Parian is as hard-fired as China 
it can always be washed to be as new. 


We have also the sale of ROGERS 
GROUPS for Boston. New studies, to- 
gether with the old models, now on exhi- 
bition (main floor). 


DINNER SETS. In the Dinner Set Depart- 
ment will be seen, we dare say, the largest 
variety on this contineut, from the low cost 
to the most expensive, including English, 
French, German, Austrian, Dutch, the gen- 
uine old blue Chinese and the domestic 
wares, many of which are stock patterns 
which can be readily matched. Also, new 
designs of Fish Sets. 


OLD BLUE DELFT specimens, and repro- 
ductions of Plaques, Tiles, Flagons, Vases, 
etc., just landed from Holland, and similar 
to those in the Netherlands exhibit. 


China Bedroom Toilet Sets, Lamps, Ger- 
man Beer Mugs and Tankards, Loving 
Cups. 

CHINA TEA ANTI-TANNIC JNFUSERS. 
An English method to make tea individu- 
ally. Approved by thousands who have 
used them; fit any sizecup. Price, 50 cents. 
Sent safely by mail anywhere. 


CORRUGATED. PAPER COLLARS for pud- 
ding dishes. Fit any baking dish, cover- 
ing the burnt edge, making it presentable 
at the table. Cost, 50 cents per dozen. 
Sent safely by mail anywhere on receipt of 
55 cents. 


HANDSOME PITCHERS. We have for years 
made a department for odd and handsome 
pitchers for table and sideboard, and from 
pottéries of every civilized country. Every 
shape, every size, every decoration, and 

rice from 5 cents up to $25 dollars each. 
e have more than siz hundred kinds to 
choose from. 


In the Art Pottery Rooms will be seen exquisite specimens designed for Wedding and 
Complimentary Gifts, from the Worcester Royal, the Crown Derby, Doultons and Vienna; 
some in the new white satin-lined boxes; Porcelain and old blue Fatence Clocks, Candelabra, 


Dresden Lamps and Vases. 


Never at this season of the year were our various departments so comprehensive as now 
and we are not undersold on equal wares if we know it. We invite inspection. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN STREET. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
’ CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 


Friday, Oct. 6, Mrs. J. L. Hill presided and 
took as her topic, Christ as a Guest (John 12: 

1), mentioning several ways in which He 
comes tous. Miss Monroe recommended read- 
ing The Spirit of Christ, by Rev. Andrew Mur- 

ray. Mrs. Labaree of the Presbyterian mis- 
sion in Persia brought encouragement in the 
progress of work among the women of that 
country, and it was stated that her son, now 
on his way to missionary work in Persia, takes 
with him as his wife the daughter of a be- 
loved missionary of the Woman’s Board, Mrs. 
Clara Gray Schauftler. 

Mrs. R. A. Hume of the Marathi Mission 
spoke of the many open homes in Ahmednagar, 
alarge proportion of them now being visited 
by Bible women in charge of district divisions. 
There has recently been a gain of more than 
a hundred women, who are not simply listen- 
ing to instruction but really studying the 
Bible. A new training school for Bible women 
in the city, for which the Woman's Board has 
furnished the money, promises greater en- 
lightenment. Mrs. Carr of Sheffield spoke of 
work in the Berkshire Branch and of the ben- 
efit of the Friday meeting even to those who 
but seldom can be present. Many petitions 
were offered for the approaching meeting of 
the American Board. 

Poon? Sem 


ANOTHER MEMORIAL TO THE BOARD. 


The Suffolk North Association of Ministers, 
one of the largest in Massachusetts, at a large 
meeting held in Boston, Oct. 4, unanimously 
adopted the following memorial to the Ameri- 


can Board. 
MEMORIAL. 


The Suffolk North Association, meeting for 
the first time since June, a week before the as- 
sembling of the American Board at Worcester, 
feels it a duty to address the board, and to do 
this respectfully and affectionately, and at the 
same time most seriously. 

Without criticising the board, and without 
entering into a discussion of the causes for the 
present’ state of affairs, this association ear- 
nestly deplores the alienation existing be- 
tween the board and several of our most 
important colleges and seminaries; between 
it and a large number of our churches ; and 
between it and the judgment of multitudes of 
our ablest and best ministers and laymen. 
It is common to charge this alienation to 
doctrinal unsoundness on the part of dis- 
sentients. Inthe judgment of this association, 
this explanation does not cover the matter. 

The association earnestly prays the board 
to remedy this state of affairs; and, while it 
will not suggest the method, it as ‘earnestly 
prays that the remedy adopted shall not be, 
like a succession of supposed remedies resorted 
to from year to year in the past, superficial 
and futile, but simple, clear, just and brave. 
The great interests of missions, our devoted 
missionaries on the field, the peace of our 
churches, and the development of the mission- 
ary interest among our young people alike 
call for prompt and effective action. 








French Mantel, 
Raglish Hall, 
Travelling. 


Clocks 


IMPORTATIONS OF THIS SEASON. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & 60, 


d{1 Washington St., cor. West. 
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SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


The question “‘ WILL THEY WEAR ?”’ need never be asked if yout eM bear the 





As this i in itself GUARANTEES the anally 
MADE ONLY BY THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. New Yorn. Cuicaco. San FRANCISCO, 


HAMILTON, CAWMADA. 





Trifle with trifles 


but not with serious things. The proper heating of 


it. Our experience of fifty years is at your service. 
manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, . 

Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
alognue will cost you nothing. 


ing desired. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, 
CHICAGO 











EAT \/JENTILATION 


EALTH VITALITY 


Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 





MAGEE HeaTer 


as made for WARM AlRonlyor 

in combination withHOT WATER. 

Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDRESS 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
242 Water St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicage. 





your 
house is a serious thing. Comfort and health depend upon 
We 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


Our Cat- 
Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


and ons — St. 













$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 

Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 

$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 


: : Boys und Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
Ww.L. Dongies Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do You Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices, Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecontented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 

Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He wilt charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes, 


‘our footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 


If you wish to economize in 
Take 


when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail, 
Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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The Ohio Novelty Co., B 44, Cincinnati, 0. 








ACENTS MAKE MONEY 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustai haplains and missionaries; promotes temver. 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WomAN'sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Vongreasene House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING. So- 
cieTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the | 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, | 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York | 
City. j 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. | 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
ee offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 





mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 

Book, 193, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 

New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 

ford, Ct. | 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

1 bequeath to the “ Trus‘ees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States"’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 








BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded Le 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Ce pt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan Itbraries and religiou: 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and oth-: 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen an: 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branct 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hanc 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines svt: 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Strect 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea,ana re 
mittances may sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZ18&, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 











ben we 





learn 


to use 


ance homes and boarding nouses in :eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 

n e t. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
ev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 16%2. 








Does your hair fall out? If so, the trouble may 
be wholly overcome. Not a patent medicine. Not 
sold by dealers. Old, private formula. Made with 
greatest care. Choice,imported medicinals. Harm- 
less. Warranted effective for this one trouble. For 
details, send self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Sec’y, Centreville, Mass. 








is a modern luxury and labor-saver. 





With it the very finest mince pies can 





be made as quickly and easily as cake 








or “biscuit. The dread preparatory 


work is all gone. The delightful flavor 





is all there. Just try one package and 





see. Take no substitute, however. 





~ At all grocers. Made only by 





MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y- 





Sing agony of Gold Dust a package full of shine, 
All the dirt of ages it will undermine ; 


ee. 












































a happy thought for next 


With 


money and require more effort. 





work becomes like play, —= 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 

on the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 

, dishes, the tarnish on the silver 
You can get “other kinds, 


Made only byN, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 
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are quickly removed. 
but they all cost more 
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“Shave 
your 
Soap” 
—— 
the 
SOap- 
makers 
Say, especially if 
you’re washing 
delicate things. Now, in the 
name of common sense, what's 
the use?) When you can get 
Pearline, in powder form for 
this very reason, why do you 
want to work over soap, which, 
if it’s good for anything, gets 
very hard and difficult to cut. 
Besides, Pearline is vastly 
better than any powdered soap 
could be. It has all the good 
properties of any soap—and 
many more, too. There's some- 
thing in it that does the work 
easily, but without harm— 
much more easily than any 
other way yet known. 3x 


OMEN 3 


Fortifies the system 











against the possible 
attacks of cholera. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 














To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUNO TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OF 
aponess Ticker AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES: 
CimcuLans Givina RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 
THRALL, Generac Passenaen ano TICKET AGENT, 
Suicaco & NORTH-WESTERN RY., CHICAGO. 








New YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 

ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp: name Cong. 





tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


pr. Alexander McKenzie charmed a large 
audience of ministers at Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday morning by @ familiar talk of an 
hour telling them how to preach extempora- 
neously. Among many quickening sugges- 
tions he declared that preaching does not 
differ in its method from other kinds of talk- 
ing. Itis only saying what we have to say so 
as to get our thoughts into the thoughts and 
feelings of others. We have a great advantage 
in that the gospel is the most important thing 
in the world. Ministers should keep close to 
it in their preaching if they would be popular. 
But ministers, before they are forty years old, 
do not as a rule understand men and the gos- 
pel so as to apply it effectively. The most 
profitable men to talk with are those who 
differ from you. Make sure you can state 
what you know. Then go into the pulpit and 
state it. If all you can get out of a week’s 
life you can say in ten minutes don’t take 
eleven. If it requires forty, take it. Say what 
you say believing it is worth saying. If you 
would preach extemporaneously set yourself 
free from helps. Burn up your books of skel- 
eton sermons and collections of illustrations. 
Seldom tell stories or use quotations. Bring 
to your people something they have forgotten 
or else tell them something new. If you have 
thought your message into your life and your 
life into it, it will not be difficalt to tell it. 


— 


REVOLUTION IN A OONNECTICUT 
TOWN. 

New Britain is a manufacturing city of 
21,000, with more than three-fourths of the 
population of foreign birth or parentage. It 
has always been a strong license town. On 
Oct. 2 the town voted no license by a majority 
of M1. It wasa revolution! Whatcaused it? 

First, a growing sentiment in favor of united 
temperance work among good men of all par- 
ties and denominations. Second, the timely 
and efficient help last spring of Mr. Thomas 
E. Murphy, the gospel temperance evangelist, 
supplemented by a similar work among the 
Roman Catholics under Father Bourke of New 
York. Too much praise cannot be given Mr. 
Murphy. He won the respect and confidence 
of business men, drew to himself the young 
men and persuaded the drinking men. He 
preached an irresistible gospel of brotherhood 
and Christian love, in which the total absti- 
nence of each for the sake of all was a com- 
ponent part. More than 4,000 signed the Mur- 
phy pledge. A Total Abstinence League was 
formed. Frequent meetings were held during 
the summer, Conviction, courage and faith 
came to men, 

Third, the saloon poweritself, which became 
more insolent and self-assertive in its defiance 
of law and public sentiment. Fourth, a few 
rousing no license meetings in our largest 
theater the week before election, addressed by 
Mr. Murphy, Rev. D. N. Beach and others. 
Protestant pastors, Romish priests, profes- 
sional, business and working men were to- 
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Sterling Silver Inlaid >729%S © 





2 _ Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bow] 
and handle, then the — > is plated entire. See 
j that each article is stam back of handle, 
- STERLING Incarw HE. ” Ask your jewelerfor 

m, or send for circular. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co,, Bridgeport, Ct. 
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gether upon the platform. Fifth, 2,349 no 
license votes against 1,448 for license. 

At the same election a “‘ citizens’ ticket ’’ re- 
ceived a clear majority of from 250 to 800, thus 
electing an entire new set of town officers. 
It was a good, thorough house-cleaning. 

3. W. OC. 





STUDYING Economy.—Recognizing that these are 
times when many ladies are practicing economy, 
Paine’s Furniture Company bave arranged the 
scheme of a curtain that can be used ina city draw- 
ing-room without any other accompanying drapery. 
Every lady who is interested in an artistic and fash- 
ionable window drapery at an exceedingly low cost 
should read the announcement in another column. 





The Finest 


Stationery 


Is so essential to po- 
lite correspondence 
that it is well to pur- 
chase that which is 
recognized as the 
correct thing. 

THE 


Whiting Paper Co. 


of Holyoke are the 





ers of fine writing papers in the world, their 





largest manufactur. | 


‘¢ Standard Linen ’’ being a decided favor. | 


ite in the best society. 
be suited by some one of the immense 
ety of their papers, samples of which can 
be seen at your dealer. 
them ask him to get them for you. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA 


7 
FUR 
PARLORS 


Since our fall opening last 
Tuesday have been comfort- 
ably filled with interested vis- 
itors and patrons. Scldom have 
we had so large sales thus 
early—never so large and capti- 
vating an array of furs: the 
first is the natural result of 
the second, a clear case of 
**cause and effect.’’ 

Many of our desigms are ex- 
clusive. Our Remodeled But- 
terfly Cape and our Yoked 
Mantle, for instance. See these 
before buying anywhere: they 
are proving wonderful sellers. 





JACKSON & CO., 
126 Tremont Street, 
Opposite Park St. Church. 














You cannot fail to | 
vari- | 


If he does not have | 
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The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can‘be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.” 

The funnel- shaped tops are 
beaded or ‘“‘pearled’’—a trade 
mark, 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


ILLIONS In it. Vacu-— 

um Leather Oil for 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





You can write a hundred letters just 
as readily as one, if you have a 


Simplex P rinter 








































From an pron on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. soco ies of type- 
writer manuscript produced in 15 minutes. Send 
LAWTON & CO., 

33 Vesey St., New York. 

Aw ire 

lo rence frame cov- 
China silk 

1 makes the 

@ foundation 

this Lamp Shade. The outer 

covering, in an exquisite or- 

of Florence Crochet Silk; 

the fringe is also made 

of the same material, 

and behind this hangs 

a curtain of China 

chet Silk or Cor- 

ticelli Lace Silk 

may also be used 

to good ad vant- 
age; in either 

will be required, 

1 Florence 

Afi e Home Needle- 
ork for 1893 ‘snow 
Pe The subjects are 

ticelli Drawn w ork and 
Reeling Raw Silk as 

seen at the World's 
Fair. Crocheted Lamp 

Shades, Embroidery 
"also described. Send 6 

» cents.mentioning year, 
and we will mail you 
the book. 9% pages, 
87 illustrations. 


for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 
ered with 

iginal lace design, was made 

silk. Corticelli Cro- 

case, size No. 300 

er Darn ing,Cor- 

and Pillow Lace are 

D., 15 Summer @t., Boston, Mass. 
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SWEET 





YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASORABLE, 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON: PIANO CoO. 


rte BOYLSTON ST. on. ner AVE. 
MASS. W YOR 
Bis WABASH AVE., onieaco. | 
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OOLORADO ASSOCIATION. 

Typical Colorado skies greeted the associa- 
tion which convened, Sept. 26, with the Plym- 
outh Charch of Denver. One transplanted 
Yankee from “‘way down East’’ was re- 
minded of the June skies that used to smile, 
it must be confessed with intermissions, upon 
the annual conferences of Maine, save that 
these Colorado smiles were not suggestive as 
those others often were of undue ardor of de- 
votion. 

The program included such themes as The 
Power of the Gospel; Christian Education, 
Embodied in the College and the Academy, 
in Its Relations to the Kingdom of God; 
The Record of Our Churches for the Year; 
The New Testament Ideal of the Local 
Church; Religion in the Family; Money in 
Its Relations to the Kingdom of God; and 
Spiritual Power. Most of these subjects were 
opened by a brief address and then discussed 
with delightful freedom and _ spontaneity. 
The ministers had a peculiar privilege, like- 
wise, in listening to notable addresses on 
What Do the Laymen Want of the Minister? 
given by Judge Kingsley of Denver and Hon. 
H. F. Currier of Greeley, whose honored 
father, Judge Warren Currier, was fur many 
years a right hand of power in Pilgrim 
Church in St. Louis. The parsons, for once, 
had the mirror held faithfully before them. 

It is difficult to convey to readers of cold 
print the subtle, pervasive flavor of the meet- 
ings, the tone of earnest spirituality and fra- 
ternal sympathy and love that made them 
largely what they were. Perhaps we were 
brought into special closeness to each other 
and to the Master by a profound sense of need, 
by a bungering after human sympathy and 
divine strengthening growing largely out of 
the ‘trials of this time of stringency. One 
must know something of the life and the 
spirit of the brethren on the prairies and in 
the mining camps and among the hurrying 
throngs of our Western cities to be able to un- 
derstand how eloquent were even our mute 
hand grasps after we had been looking to- 
gether into the Master’s face. 

The presence of Dr. Kincaid of the C. H. 
M.S. and Secretary Taintor of the C.C. B.S. 
was an inspiration. Their addresses gave 
broader conceptions, a new outlook and up- 
look. We were grateful, too, for the presence 
of one of the faithful workers of the A. M.A., 
Miss Leonard, of the Santee Agency, who 
spoke on Our Indian Missions. 

The session came to a natural culmination 
in the closing meeting, when we considered 
The Mission of the Church to the World. Rev. 
C. H. Pettibone, who has recently come from 
the dear old Bay State to take the pastorate of 
the Boulevard Cburch, Denver, won all hearts 
with his maiden speech. Dr. Kincaid thrilled 
us with his presentation of the splendid possi- 
bilities of Christ’s Church in America, and 
then a few words from the pastor of Plymouth, 
Rev. F. T. Bayley, closed this delightful and 
most profitable gathering. 

Many were the congratulations given to the 
Plymouth people upon the new and beautiful 
building into which God has led them during 
the past year. Secretary Taintor, as he con- 
trasted it with the miserable structure occu- 
pied by Plymouth a year ago, used it as an 
illustration of the value of the Church Build- 
ing Society, without whose aid it could hardly 
have been built. The very building will be 
more sacred to the Plymouth people because 
of the sweet fellowships of these few days. 

F. T. B. 


Mgr. Satolli bas chosen for his home in Washing- 
ton the house formerly occupied by Stephen Doug- 
lass and latterly by the late Justice Joseph Bradley. 


Horsford’s | Acid ‘Phosphate 
Makes Delici 
A teaspoonful added to a ele of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found re- 
freshing and invigorating. 
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A LADY BARBER. 


The Gentler ‘Sex the Finest 
Tonsorial Artists. . 


The Best Representative of the Art in 
This Country. 





Some Things She Has to say Which 
Make Interesting Reading. 





If there is anything which a woman is cal- 
culated to do better than a man, it is in the 
care of and attention tothe hair. Her natural 
skill and taste make her pre-eminently man’s 
superior. This explains the great popularity 


of Mrs. C. V. Wentworth, who stands easily 


the foremost tonsorial artist in this country. 

Seen at her tonsorial parlors, at 5 Main 
Street, Waterville, Maine, she said: 

‘‘T am well and strong again now. For the 
past two years my health has been so poor I 
could not do my work, could not walk across 
the house, in fact. I got so feeble that the 
best doctors in this city said if I went to sleep 
on my left side I would never wake again. 

**T heard of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy and thought I would try it, and 
when I had taken one bottle I was very much 
better. I have taken four bottles of this re- 
markable medicine and it has done me more 
good than any medicine I ever took. 

“T am now able to do my work and have 
gained twenty-five pounds in weight. I can- 
not say enough in its praise.” 


(Qa 





MKS. C. V. WENTWORTH. 


The singular thing is that the doctors in the 
city gave Mrs. Wentworth up as incurable, 
saying that she could not possibly live. Now 
that they have seen the wonders performed 
by the great and valuable medicine, there is 
the strongest argument for prescribing and 
giving Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy for almost every disease. It certainly 
cures more diseases than any other remedy 
ever discovered and physicians and druggists 
are recommending it all over the country as 
the best of all medicines—the ideal remedy, in 
fact, to invigorate the blood, strengthen the 
nerves and start up a healthy action of the 
liver, kidneys and bowels. 

Use this remedy now and it will make you 
strong and well—in fact put you in perfect 
health again. It is purely vegetable and 
harmless and druggists keep it for $1.00. It 
is the prescription and discovery of the famous 
physician, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the successful specialist in 
curing all forms of nervous and chronic dis- 
eases and he can be consulted free, personally 
or by letter. 





Equipment. 
TUBULAR 


CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents, 

Established in _ land, 
Introduced here, 

Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bel 
qnieoane with fall deserip. 











U.S. Tubular Bell Co, 
Methuen, M “ ttt 
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In connection with our with our wholesale 
ness we are 

to sell CA RP ETS foruss 

in CMU RCHES at man 

ufacturers’ prices. We 


OHN H. PRAY _ SONS & 60, 


458 Washington St, aSR2%"8.., Boston, 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & CO., ‘New von ny. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
ston, Mass. 


+ hea stamp for new 100-page 
logue 
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Biake Bell Foundry 
Established in 18: 

Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every ~ ceed single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Addres 

BLAKE BELL co., Boston, Mass. 
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Your Family 
should be 
provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYER'S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 





To “look their best” 
right of all women. 

Face blemishes are unnatural. 

A smooth skin, free from 
pimples or oiliness, is a charm 
and a delight. 

Nearly all toilet powders 
finally destroy the beauty of 
the skin. 


@mfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. 
It removes the irritating causes 
that roughen and disfigure the 
face. 

It nourishes the skin in a 
natural way, and before many 
days your face is free from 


all blemish. 
Sold by druggists, 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book, 


Use COMFORT SOAP for | 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion 


is the 











B ” 
A box of 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


constitutes a 
family medi- 
cine chest. 


s WORTH A GU 
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nervous and sensa- 

tions are relieved by using these Pilis 

; pomeed by a a Tasteless we enss Soluble Coating 
a 

. New "York Depot, 365 5 Canal St. 7 


Will $500 Help You Out 


war zs you the Sole eee for, on article that’ is 
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- JONES, Manager, ‘Springfield, Ohio. 
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BOSTON SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
BIBLE OLASS. 


After numerous changes in leadership and 
place of meeting the Saturday afternoon Bible 
class, which attained such prestige under Dr. 
Meredith, again opens most auspiciously. 
The burning of Tremont Temple necessitated 
a removal to the Bromfield Street Methodist 
Church, and the attendance last Saturday, the 
second session of the present season, amply 
demonstrated that the enthusiasm and vital- 
ity of the original class are by no means im- 
paired. The Union Church of Boston still 
holds the honor of furnishing the teacher in 
the person of Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, who is 
eminently fitted for this important but difti- 
cult position. The class is made up of such 
heterogeneous elements that peculiar demands 
are made upon the leader, who must be a 
thorough Bible student, plus a good deal be- 
side. 

Its cosmopolitan character is shown by the 
fact that in the andience there are often per- 
sons from points as distant as California, Can- 
ada and the South. Slips are distributed on 
which the members record their name, address 
and Sunday school with which they are con- 
nected, and by this means it is easy to ascer- 
tain the eonstituency of the class. The Inter- 
national Lessons form the basis of study and 
Mr. Boynton follows the catechetical method, 
which has always been so popular. The les- 
son last week, which embodied such great doc- 
trinal truths as redemption, atonement and 
faith in Christ, afforded less opportunity than 
usual for those pithy, epigrammatic sayiogs of 
which Mr. Boynton is master, but his han- 
diing of these themes held the close attention 
of the 400 or 500 of different denominations 
who were packed into the vestry. The gath- 
erings are usually in the main audience-room, 
but this was courteously surrendered last 
week to a “ holiness ’’ convention. 

All teachers of the International lessons 
will find it greatly to their advantage to at- 
tend these classes, which meet at three o’clock. 
The primary teachers assemble an hour earlier 
and are taught by Bertha F. Vella, who has 
been most successful in this department of 
Sunday school work. 








VALUABLE BUT NOT CoOSTLY.—It may save you a 
great deal of trouble in cooking. Try it. We refer 
to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
regarded by most housekeepers as absolutely essen- 
tial in culinary uses and unsurpassed in coffee. All 
Grocers and Druggists sell the Eagle Brand. 


LUXURY IN CALIFORNIA TRAVEL.—A great many 
Eastern people find in California every winter a de- 
lightful haven from the frigid climate of the East. 
So long as Charles Dudley Warner and other distin- 
guished writers sound the praises of that favored 
region and Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb carry 
tourists thither in Pullman vestibuled cars, this will 
doubtless continue to be true. Among the advan- 
tages of the Raymond excursions besides the one 
already suggested are special trains and palace din- 
ing cars. The first parties of the season will leave 
Boston Nov. 16 and Dec. 7, and full particulars will 
be found in a descriptive book, which may be ob- 
tained without cost of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, Boston. 


POISONED by scrofula is the sad story of many 
lives made miserable through no fault of their own. 
Scrofula is more especially than any other a beredi- 
tary disease,and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impure and insufficient blood the disease lo- 
cates itself in the lymphatics, which are composed 
of white tissues; there is a period of foetal life when 
the whole body consists of white tissues, and there- 
fore the unborn child is especially susceptible to 
this dreadful disease. But there is a remedy for 
scrofula, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by its powerful effect 
on the blood, expels all trace of the disease and 
gives to the vital fluid the quality and color of 
health. If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





do not accept any substitute. 
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A Natural Food. 


Conditions of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- 
ing waste--assistance must 
come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a@ condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists 











SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, I 


B'eding, Scaly, Blotehy, and Pimply 
Skin and Bealp Diseases are in- 
siantly rolie ne d speedily cured 
by the Cuticura REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the greatekin 


CUTICURA. 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicura Rs- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This. is strong language, 
os every word is true, as proven 

by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials, CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
eatest Skin 

medies of 





beyond all doubt, the 

Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor 

modern times. Sold everywhere. 
Potter Dru@ AND Cuem, Corp., Boston. 
aa How to Cure Skin Diseases”’ mailed free. 


P| PLE S, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTicuRA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With thelr weary, dull anne. lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
oeous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 

















< It breaks up a cold and stops a cou, 
¥ speedily, aw and thoroug! 
=~ any other med: 
It spares mothers much pees anxiety 
x stout Dats ehiahewe, an es the little es 
ones’ 
Ic —_ ail | lun — throat diseases that 
x cap be rearued b by buman aid. 
It allevicz.<s even the most desperate 


ich. e. 


7 For sale Druggists ste and Dealers 
! everywhere here at 10n. 30c., and 20e. 
The large bottles are cheaper, 
hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. tp nme of = in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall ee, N.Y. ° 





Advance Announcement. 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus HAmuiin, D.D. 


This is a wonderfully interesting autobiography. Dr. Hamlin 
is an extraordinary man with an extraordinary history. His 
work in Turkey was providentially opportune. Whether estab- 
lishing Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or supplying bread to 
the British Army during the Crimean War, always he was the 
man of resources. No lover of missions should be without this 
book. 

‘We are glad to announce that Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has 
yielded to the importunities of many friends who know something 
of the wonderful fund of incident connected with his long and 
eventful life and has prepared a volume to be entitled ‘ My Life 
and Times.’ We venture to say that to intelligent readers, young 
or old, the book will be as fascinating as any tale they have read.” 

—Missionary Heraid. 


Congregational S.S. and Pub. Society—Boston and Chicago. 




















‘‘We are advertised by our loving friends.” 











GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 


BEULAH SHIRLEY 
and 
ROBBIE SHIRLEY 


Nelson, Cal. 





healthy, bright and active, and to grow 


up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, saveiuds. 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics and 
the Aged is 


*-Mellin’s Food:.° 


€EQ\\ Jf i, Be % B 
For Infants and Invalids. ks ia 














Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 


upon request. 





DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








